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THE POLITICAL LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with 
marked success, a work which re- 
quired in no common measure a com- 
bination of assiduous labor, skilful ar- 
rangement, and unfailing tact. The 
material out of which the biography 
of Queen Victoria has to be construct- 
ed is enormous; and great judgment 
is necessary in order to give due 
weight to each authority, and to bal- 
ance against one another the personal 
bias and predilections of this or that 
narrator. The nicest sense of propor- 
tion is required in order to give to 
each incident in that crowded canvas 
its proper space and no more; and the 
temptation to dwell unduly upon epi- 
sodes on which the sharpness of pub- 
lic controversy bestows an apparent 
importance far beyond the reality, is 
constantly present. Moreover, while 
august position, and, still more, the 
reverence of an Empire’s loyalty, and 
the unstinted warmth of its personal 
affection for the subject of his biog- 
raphy, had to be respected, Mr. Lee 
would have irretrievably injured the 
value of his book had he presented it 
as a mere official account, had he ig- 
nored personal idiosyncrasies and even 
prejudices, had he refrained from that 
right of impartial characterization and 
of independent criticism, which is not 


* “Queen Victoria. A Biography.” By Sid- 
ney Les. Lonadoa: S nith, Elier, 1902. 





only the right but the duty of the biog- 
rapher, and without which his work 
would lack both interest and author- 
ity. 

Mr. Lee would be the first to ac- 
knowledge that in this respect the na- 
ture of his subject made his task com- 
paratively easy. With many, perhaps 
we may say with most, sovereigns it 
might be difficult at once to comment 
boldly, and to respect the natural sen- 
sitiveness of recent loss, without hid- 
ing or even palliating flaws and de- 
fects. The warmest admirers of her 
late Majesty have no need to claim for 
her such one-sided treatment. No in- 
fallibility need be claimed for her; her 
memory demands no fulsome and in- 
discriminate adulation. She was sub- 
ject to the human weakness of preju- 
dice inherent in strong convictions, of 
judgments occasionally perverted by 
the personal aspects of the questions 
presented to it, of sympathies neces- 
sarily limited by personal conditions. 
We may admit all this, but the pre- 
ponderance of the good is overwhelm- 
ing; and the essential features of 
Queen Victoria’s character and of her 
political influence are shown all the 
more conspicuously, by full and im- 
partial examination, not only to de- 
serve, but to command our gratitude, 
eur reverence and our pride. There 
are few sovereigns, indeed, whose rec- 
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ord cou’d be set forth, within two 
years of her death, so freely, yet with- 
out a vestige of real damage to her 
fame. 

Mr. Lee has used, without abusing, 
the prerogative of the biographer; and 
his is therefore no unreal and formal 
presentment, couched in courtly or 
official phrase, but a picture of human 
interest drawn from the life. The 
biography of Queen Victoria will 
doubtless be written hereafter on a 
fuller scale; and the countless ques- 
tions which it offers for discussion 
will be elucidated by documents which 
cannot yet see the light, and will re- 
ceive fresh illustration from the de- 
velopment of political movements 
which are as yet only beginning to be 
felt. In the interests of historical 
truth and proportion, it is much better 
that we should have to wait for some 
years before that larger biography ap- 
pears. Meanwhile, within the modest 
limits which he has allowed himself, 


Mr. Lee has performed with practised 
dexterity and skill the task he has es- 
sayed, which is one of real historical 


importance. He gives us no “purple 
patches” of fine writing, and he wastes 
no space on rhetoric. Sentiment and 
moral reflections he keeps within most 
wholesome limits. He does not per- 
mit himself to linger unduly over any 
dramatic incident. On the other hand, 
he sails upon an even keel and with 
a steady rudder. The aim of his book 
is admirably conceived; and he never 
permits himself to lose grip of the 
thread that is to guide the narrative 
on the lines which he lays down. 
Nothing is allowed to interrupt the 
steady sequence of events, which he 
treats in their chronological order, and 
with no attempt to arrange them in 
what a less practised workman might 
have deemed picturesque groups. By 
his rigid adherence to this method he 
inspires us with a confidence in the 
balance of his judgment, and gives a 
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sense of vividness and truth to the 
narration which no other plan could 
have ensured. Our interest is sustained 
from the first page to the last; and, 
what is much more important, the 
book, early as it appears, has that 
weight and authority which make it a 
fair basis for forming an estimate of 
the influence, political and constitu- 
tional, of Queen Victoria’s personality 
upon her country and her age, and of 
the general results of her reign. To 
attempt such an estimate, with Mr. 
‘Lee’s assistance, is the object which 
we now set before us. 

With this aim in view, we must first 
discover what were the inherent quali- 
ties which she brought to the task. 
We do not mean those characteristics 
that revealed themselves only in the 
privacy of intimate and familiar inter- 
course, but those which were the com- 
mon property of the nation, and which 
the history of her country will, of ne- 
cessity, record. If we look back upon 
contemporary comments at the time 
of her succession, we are at once im- 
pressed by their wideness of the mark. 
The succession of a female sovereign, 
at a time when political feeling ran 
high, and momentous changes were 
taking place, was regarded as an event 
fraught with some danger to the con- 
stitution, or at least as likely still 
further to reduce the power of the 
monarchy. The main practical inter- 
est of the change appeared to lie in 
conjecture as to the influences which 
must certainly shape the conduct of 
the new ruler—influences beside which 
her own character, mental capacity, 
and force of will would count for little. 
None could then tell what her personal 
characteristics were; but those who 


‘speculated on the political horoscope 


would certainly have regarded them 
as counting for little in their calcula- 
tions, or as very unlikely to enhance 
the position of the Crown. An experi- 
ence of sixty years proved how pro- 











foundly mistaken the wisest political 
prophets may be. 

In a retrospective view it will prob- 
ably be admitted by all that the first 
of these personal characteristics was 
as unswerving tenacity of purpose. For 
good or ill, there can be no doubt that 
Queen Victoria possessed a firmness of 
will which was based on something 
far stronger than mere education or 
the influence of advisers, and which, 
had it been combined with certain 
other elements from which she was 
conspicuously free, might have led to 
serious political embarrassments, As 
it was, that tenacity of purpose might 
cause occasional difficulty to ministers 
bent on a special course of action, and 
impatient of interference; it might oc- 
easionally blind the ruler to considera- 
tions of policy, or give force to preju- 
dices strong but never ignoble; but, on 
the whole, we do not hesitate to say 
that it was a national asset of the very 
highest value. 

It was this quality which lay at the 
root of the scheme of life which the 
Queen early formed for herself, and to 
which she clung with a determination 
so unswerving that it became a dom- 
inating part of her character. Let us 
remember exactly what this means. 
There are few, even among the strong- 
er members of what is conventionally 
styled the stronger sex, who do not 
occasionally give way to the tide of 
some strong impulse which conscience 
does not condemn; and if this is true 
of men, it is still more true of the 
great majority of women. Nor need 
such conduct be generally blamed. To 
seek the stimulus and the excitement 
to be found in the variety of impulsive 
emotions, and in the pursuit of passing 
enthusiasms, is an ideal of life to 
which the ordinary man and woman 
may conform, probably with increased 
satisfaction to themselves, and with 
no detriment to public interests. The 


burden of sovereignty denies such re- 
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laxation to those who are called to 
bear its weight. The path of history 
is strewn with the ruin caused by 
those rulers who forgot to apply the 
discipline of self-restraint. 

By whatever instinct or whatever 
suggestion, Queen Victoria very early 
formed the conception of her life as 
one in which no indulgence in enthusi- 
astic fancies, no fantastic rhapsodies 
were permissible, but which must be 
ordered by fixed adherence to an un- 
deviating rule of conduct. It was no 
selfish pride or arrogance, but a high 
ideal of duty which made her de- 
termine, like her great predecessor 
Henry V, 


I will keep my state, 
Be like a queen, and show my sail of 
greatness. 2 


It was a high resolve, that by no 
yielding to the moods and caprices of 
a woman’s heart, by no spasmodic im- 
pulses whose very keenness would 
bode a speedy reaction, would she ever 
impair the dignity of that Imperial 
office which she was called upon to 
hold. The resolve was none the less 
strong because it was silently formed 
and unobtrusively carried out, with 
nothing of theatrical display. It was 
possible only to one possessed of that 
first characteristic of indomitable te- 
nacity of purpose. But that tenacity 
might easily have developed into ob- 
stinacy; the resolution to maintain the 
unabated dignity of kingship might 
have passed into arrogance, had it not 
been for some other characteristics 
that were embedded just as deeply in 
the nature of our Queen. 

The first of these was that absolute 
simplicity which was one of her pe- 
culiar gifts, the simplicity which our 
greatest satirist felt to be the one qual- 
ity that blunted his weapons, and 
which he has called “the highest or- 
nament of human things.” It was that 
stately simplicity, impressing all alike 
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who came under its influence, banigh- 
ing the very thought of subterfuge, 
treating chicanery when detected as 
‘only one of the furtive devices of cow- 
ardly weakness, that dissociated her 
tenacity of purpose from any thought 
of self-aggrandizement, and made it 
all the more potent because it scorned 
concealment, and did not cloak itself 
in any mock humility. 

Equally conspicuous amongst the few 
and simple traits that formed the very 
warp and woof of her character, was 
that complete freedom from personal 
vanity, which not only refuses to find 
any petty satisfaction in the display 
of power and its emblems, but scorns 
amusements and the tinsel shows of 
life as compared with its stern reali- 
ties, and, in the habitual presence of 
great and august issues, attains to a 
profound humility. In proportion as 
her conception of her duty, clearly 
formed and rigidly adhered to, came 
to penetrate more and more deeply 
into her character, so any trait of van- 
ity became more utterly alien to her 
nature. 

Lastly, all these characteristics were 
welded together, and their efficacy 
was enormously enhanced by that im- 
perious sense of duty which dominated 
her very being. Opinions may differ 
as to her action in various episodes: 
principles to which she adhered with 
obstinacy may to some seem little bet- 
ter than prejudices; we may think that 
of one or another constitutional prob- 
lem she formed a mistaken view; but 
no dispassionate observer will deny 
that the one rule of her conduct was 
a rigid adherence to that which her 
conscience told her at the time was 
right, so far as she could interpret its 
dictates justly and disentangle them 
from the intricate mesh of perplexing 
considerations. 

Such then were, in our view, the 
simple and fundamental elements of 
character which the Queen brought to 
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her task. These elements would have 
been efficacious whatever the consti- 
tution over which it had been her des- 
tiny to preside; they were of peculiar 
and inestimable value in fitting her for 
the duty of ruling the British Empire, 
poised as it is upon a constitution of 
peculiar delicacy. On the manner in 
which she envisaged the special func- 
tions of her position, Mr. Lee’s narra- 
tive throws much interesting light. Not 
the most profound legal knowledge, 
not the deepest study of comparative 
politics, not the most acute introspec- 
tive power, could enable any one to 
know the possibilities of that intricate 
political machine, or to predict its op- 
eration in novel circumstances, with- 
out the addition of wide practical ex- 
perience. In her early years the Queen 
had before her no very ideal example 
to enable her to form a true conception 
of royal duties and powers. The ca- 
reers of her immediate predecessors 
supplied few lessons which she could 
accept as worthy to be followed. Her 
only guides were a sound but neces- 
sarily conventional education, and the 
loyal help of advisers who, while they 
were for the most part persons of 
sound judgment and of no ignoble 
aims, did not possess any marked in- 
tellectual ascendancy or any special 
acuteness of insight. Of these the 
most conspicuous perhaps were the 
Baroness Lehzen, a governess who in- 
spired awe in at least equal measure 
with affection; Prince Leopold, the 
Queen’s uncle, who was early debarred 
from personal intercourse, except at 
rare intervals, by his acceptance of the 
throne of Belgium; Baron Stockmar, 
the former physician and secretary of 
Prince Leopuld, a man of singularly 
unselfish character, but possessing 
little sympathy with English ways; 
and the Queen’s mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, whose guidance was ham- 
ered by her inability to converse in 
the English language. After all, her 
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chief dependence was upon herself and 
the fund of saving common-sense 
which rarely deserted her throughout 
the long vicissitudes of her reign. 

It need not surprise us that her first 
conception of the constitution over 
which she was to preside was a some- 
what rudimentary one. She knew that 
hers was a stupendous task, implying 
heavy duties and grave responsibilities; 
and it is no wonder that, at the out- 
set, the extent rather than the limita- 
tions of these duties and responsibili- 
ties impressed her. As her opinions 
strengthened, and as they were listened 
to with that respect which her posi- 
tion demanded, she naturally failed to 
see what only acute intuitive power, 
aided by long experience, could have 
taught her, in what direction her range 
of greatest influence lay, and where 
her power was essentially restricted 
by the spirit of our constitution. Her 
merit was that no prejudices, however 
deeply engrained, no petulance, how- 
ever lively it occasionally might be, 
prevented her from learning the les- 
sons of experience. Her title to our 
lasting respect and reverence was that 
no selfishness, no personal vanity, no 
temporary irritation, even if justifi- 
able, prevented her from gaining the 
full harvest of these lessons. 

But for the full development of her 
character and of her powers one thing 
more was needful. Had she remained 
like “the imperial votaress,” her great 
predecessor, “in maiden meditation, 
fancy-free,” the danger to her Empire 
would have been great, the loss to the 
development of her character irrepar- 
able. With Elizabeth the habitual and 
Solitary exercise of an imperious will 
not unfrequently degenerated into ca- 
price, and sometimes came perilously 
near tyranny. For such rank growth 
the character of Queen Victoria would 
in any case have found no room; but 
none the less the presence of a help- 
mate was essential for the full accom- 
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plishment of her work; and the choice 
of that helpmate involved issues of 
supreme importance both for herself 
and for her country. 

That choice was, in the main, her 
own. It was undoubtedly guided by 
her uncle, King Leopold, and fostered 
by his faithful lieutenant, Baron 
Stockmar. In selecting as a husband 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
her own first cousin, the Queen cer- 
tainly gave umbrage to many senti- 
ments and prejudices that prevailed 
both at home and abroad. The Prince’s 
family was of no such importance or 
rank as to warrant such an alliance. 
Complications had already arisen too 
often in England’s experience from ties 
between the Royal Family and the 
minor German principalities. Neither 
the lessons of history nor the types of 
national character made Englishmen 
and Germans very congenial to one an- 
other. But, on the whole, the choice 
was justified by many motives of po- 
litical expediency, even if it had not 
had, as it most assuredly did have, the 
simpler and the surer foundation of 
mutual inclination and obedience to 
the dictates of natural affection. And 
here the Queen was to learn the les- 
son, which her later experience ‘s0j 
often and so fully confirmed, that she 
best consulted the good of her people, 
and at the same time best attracted 
their sympathy and their support, by 
no elaborate calculations of political 
possibilities, by no subtle balancing of 
diplomatic motives but by that simple 
and straightforward obedience to the 
dictates of her heart which often out- 
distanced the chicanery of the politi- 
cian. 

In all its essential features, in its 
bearing, upon the character and con- 
duct of the Queen, in its ultimate re- 
sult upon the welfare of the Empire, 
above all in the example which it set, 
the arrangement which made Prince 
Albert the consort of our Queen was 
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one fraught with many, blessings. The 
type to which he belonged was not one 
altogether formed according to Eng- 
lish taste. Lack of sympathy, quite 
as much as positive prejudice, pre- 
vented the nation from receiving him 
with cordiality. He failed at times to 
understand the spirit of the British 
constitution; he occasionally went too 
far in his interference with ministerial 
responsibility; he perhaps unduly stere- 
otyped a certain bias in the Queen’s 
foreign sympathies which was out of 
harmony with the prevailing feeling 
of the country. During the twenty 
years of his life in England it cannot 
be said that he did more than struggle 
with fair success against a constant 
tide of unpopularity. But of no one 
can it more truly be said that his death 
placed the coping-stone upon his work. 
The influence he attained was enhanced 
a thousand-fold when his memory 
alone survived, and when the real 
worth of his character, the absolute 
rectitude and unselfishness of his aims, 
the lofty ideal of chivalrous service 
which he rendered to his wife, were 
fully realized. ; 
The personality which gradually be- 
came known to us during forty years 
of widowhood was one in which the 
native elements of character had been 
deeply modified by the wise guidance 
of her husband and by undying fidelity 
to his memory. The short interval be- 
tween the Queen’s accession and her 
marriage was recalled by her with lit- 
tle satisfaction. These two years were, 
in her own words, “the least sensible 
and satisfactory part of her life.” They 
had shown to the full that obsfinacy 
of temper which iack of experience 
both created and excused. They had 
seen her involved in at least one seri- 
ous constitutional struggle with her 
ministers, which might, if repeated 
or prolonged, have led to serious, 
if not disastrous results. They left 


her perplexed and disheartened, dis- 
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trustful both of others and of her- 
self. Thenceforward she was, in her 
own words, “in a safe haven, and there 
remained for twenty years.” For the 
tenderness of a tutelage based on deep 
affection; for the careful maturing of 
a character at once strong and impres- 
sionable; for the judicial balance which 
he imparted to the impulses of the 
woman’s heart, the Prince commands 
our profoundest gratitude. That grati- 
tude was accorded to him in the meas- 
ure he deserved only when his task. 
was done. 

His was, indeed, a position in which 
failure was only too easy. By a series 
of most untoward circumstances the 
Queen had become alienated from the 
Tory party, who were in power during 
the years following her marriage; and 
that alienation, for no sufficient reason, 
was increased by the supposed predi- 
lections of her husband. When the 
Whigs recovered power, which they 
maintained with casual interruptions 
down to his death, foreign policy—that 
sphere of political action which almost 
absorbed the interest both of the 
Queen and of the Prince Consort—was 
in the hands of a minister between 
whom and the Prince there was an 
absolute lack of sympathy. The Prince’s 
views of international relations were 
based on principles to which the na- 
tion as a whole was scarcely awake, 
and to which, even if awakened to 
them, it would have been either apa- 
thetic or opposed. There was an inevi- 
table anomaly in the position of a con- 
sort who could not but share in every 
thought and anxiety of the Queen, un- 
der a constitution which absolutely 
forbade any interference between the 
sovereign and her government. Fric- 
tion might easily have arisen with the 
most tactful of ministers; and tact 
was a gift which Lord Palmerston nei- 
ther possessed nor sought to acquire. 
In his aims and in his conceptions of 
policy he was, even when in the right, 

















totally at variance with the Queen and 
her husband. In his methods he was 
uniformly perverse and unconciliatory 
to them. The wonder was, not that 
there was friction, but that it did not 
more seriously disiocate the working 
of the delicate machine of constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

The differences between Palmerston’s 
views of foreign politics and those of 
the Queen and Prince Albert manifest- 
ed themselves immediately after her 
marriage. At that time Palmerston, 
pursuing a line which was to obtain 
abundant confirmation in our subse- 
quent action, supported so strongly the 
rights of the Sultan against Mehemet 
Ali, and offered such strenuous opposi- 
tion to the Court of Louis Philippe in 
its encouragement of the Egyptian re- 
bellion, as to bring him into active con- 
flict with the sympathies of the Queen. 
(These sympathies were undoubtedly 
colored, not only by a wish to main- 
tain peace, but also by the less consti- 
tutional reason of her personal friend- 
ship towards the Orleans family. Con- 
stitutionally, Palmerston’s position as 
against the Crown was strong; but he 
weakened it then, as he did after- 
wards, by a determination to take the 
most decisive steps in an international 
crisis, not only without the knowledge 
of the Queen, but even without con- 
sulting his colleagues. His action was 
to some extent justified by complete 
success; and, however unpalatable to 
the Queen, its foresight was proved by 
the speedy yielding of Louis Philippe. 
This success, however, did not lessen 
the breach between the Queen and her 
imperious minister; and that breach 
perhaps contributed to the ready ac- 
ceptance by her of the Tory ministry 
which soon came into power under Sir 
Robert Peel, and which her early as- 
sociations might otherwise have led 
her to regard without sympathy and 
even with dismay. 

The ministry of Sir Robert Peel, from 
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1841 to 1846, certainly did much, not 


only to define and strengthen the 
Queen’s prerogative and influence in 
the country, but to make the position 
of Prince Albert more tolerable, and to 
render his efforts to assist her more 
effective. In the first place, the neces- 
sarily close contact into which the 
Queen was now brought with the Tory 
leaders rendered their relations cordial, 
and dispelled for good and all those 
prejudices of early training which, un- 
balanced, might have attached her too 
exclusively to one party in the State. 
There remained some possibility of 
friction in foreign affairs; and, smooth- 
ly as these affairs proceeded under the 
charge of Lord Aberdeen, he was com- 
pelled to place limitations upon the 
interference of the Crown which re- 
called some of Palmerston’s criticisms, 
and might, upon occasion, have given 
rise to antagonism between the Queen 
and himself. 

Fortunately for both, no serious for- 
eign crisis arose during this period. 
The difficulties of the ministry lay 
rather in domesiic affairs; and in these 
the Queen adopted an attitude which 
entirely agreed with their own. In 
regard to the questions of the May- 
nooth grant and of fiscal regulations, 
the Queen leant to the policy of com- 
promise and opportunism, and, perhaps 
fortunately, sympathized with that 
widely prevalent view, which avoided 
the stern logic of political principle and 
shrank from its extreme application. 
In the Maynooth grant she recognized 
none of that abandonment of principle 
which forced such members of the 
Tory party as Mr. Gladstone to leave 
its ranks; and she was equally far 
from justifying it as a deliberate pol- 
icy of concurrent endowment. It was 
to her—as it was perhaps to the major- 
ity of her subjects—“a wise and toler- 
ant concession to the dominant relig- 
ion in Ireland.” Such a justification 
has its dangers, and involves an oppor- 
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tunism that might play havoc with 
political principle; but it was none the 
less acceptable to the common-sense of 
the nation, and its adoption by the 
sovereign was convenient as a basis 
for her attitude towards party dis- 
putes. 

The Queen took a similar line with 
regard to Peel’s surrender of Protec- 
tionist principles. She felt it to be, at 
the time, an arrangement necessary to 
prevent worse inconvenience. She dis- 
cussed it, not on the ground of political 
principle, but as « prudent compromise 
about a matter which might well cause 
friction in the political machine. What 
she apprehended most was difference 
of opinion in the Cabinet; and for any 
rigid adherence to the principles of the 
party she had, by training and predi- 
lection, but little sympathy. In her 
own words, 


the Queen thinks the time is come 
when a removal of the restrictions on 
the importation of food cannot be suc- 
cessfully resisted. 


This is the language of pure opportun- 
ism; but it is justified by the obvious 
dangers of any other attitude on the 
part of a constitutional sovereign—dan- 
gers of which the Queen was so con- 
scious that it was only in extreme 
cases that she carried her adherence 
to political principles to the length of 
active resistance to a change. For her, 
in the present instance, there was no 
thought of dishonor in Peel’s surren- 
der. She spoke of his “high-minded 
conduct, his courage, and his loyalty.” 
When Melbourne frankly condemned 
that conduct, in language of which the 
freedom was habitual and character- 
istic, as “damned dishonest,” she de- 
clined the topic and bade him keep si- 
lence. The vehement attacks, of which 
Peel was the object, she bitterly eon- 
demned; and only consummate tact 
and skill enabled Peel’s chief assailant, 
in later days, to dispel her antipathy, 
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and to become the most trusted and 
sympathetic of all her ministers. 

Peel’s fall (1846) brought the Queen 
and the Prince once more into those 
troublesome relations with Palmers- 
ton which were the source of their bit- 
terest annoyance. The struggle was at 
once renewed; and unfortunately, dur- 
ing the course of Lord John Russell’s 
ministry, the crises which provoked it 
were both numerous and acute. In 
the first of these—the Spanish mar- 
riages—the views of the Queen were 
not fundamentally different from those 
which Palmerston adopted. But his 
methods were to the last degree offen- 
sive. His dispatches almost precipita- 
ted the nation into war, and were sent 
off not only without the knowledge of 
his colleagues but in deliberate de- 
fiance of the wishes of the Queen. The 
tone of conciliation which she would 
fain have employed, at once out of 
deference to the friendship subsisting 
between herself and Louis Philippe, 
and in the interests of peace, was 
roughly brushed aside, and a breach 
was created between the two nations, 
inevitable perhaps, and certainly in 
accordance with the general feeling of 
England, but none the less distasteful 
to herself, and dangerous to the tran- 
quility of Europe. 

During the revolutionary troubles of 
1848, the differences between the 
Queen and the minister became even 
more frequent and more acute. Palm- 
erston sympathized with the Liberal 
movements on the Continent, and he 
was ready to mark his sympathy by 
an obtrusive intervention. The Queen 
and Prince Albert, on the other hand, 
were linked by the closest ties with 
many of the reigning families abroad, 
for whom the revolutionary move- 
ment meant absolute ruin; and they 
strongly deprecated intervention on 
Palmerstonian lines. In regard to 
every country in Europe the same di- 
vergence of view prevailed. Their 
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methods were equally antagonistic. 
Palmerston resented direct correspond- 
ence between the Queen and foreign 
courts; the Queen and Prince Albert 
resented the constant transmission of 
dispatches which had not been sub- 
mitted to the Queen. The minister 
could appeal to the popular acceptance 
of his policy; the Queen could stir up 
against him the jealousy of his cul- 
leagues, whom he treated with as little 
consideration as herself. At length 
the strain, which was carried to a point 
at which a serious constitutional crisis 
appeared imminent, was_ relieved. 
Palmerston committed both the Crown 
and the ministry to an acceptance of 
the “Coup d’état” of Napoleon III, for 
which neither was prepared. The pa- 
tience of the Queen had long been ex- 
hausted; that of Lord John Russell 
was now at an end. In December 
1851 Palmerston ceased to be Minister 
for Foreign affairs; but only a couple 
of months later he defeated his former 
colleagues, and the administration of 
Lord John Russell came to an end. 
The struggle with Lord Palmerston, 
in which this was a crucial episode, 
had a most important bearing on the 
joint influence of the Queen and Prince 
Albert. A stage yet more acute was 
to be faced before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, when Palmerston forced 
the hands of his colleagues in Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry and frustrated the 
conciliatory efforts of the Queen. At 
that juncture the popularity of the 
minister certainly rose, at the expense 
of that of the Queen and of the Prince, 
who had to meet a gathering volume 
of abuse against his supposed truckling 
to Russia in deference to personal ties. 
After Palmerston’s dismissal in 1851 
his hold on the nation, often increased 
by that truculent arrogance by means 
of which he managed to appear as the 
chief defender of national honor, grew 
year by year stronger. He had joined 
the coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
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in 1853, only to resign in a few weeks, 
and to compel his colleagues to recall 
him with added influence. Even the 
Queen came to recognize that, however 
faulty his methods may have been, 
war had become inevitable, and that 
the only course left was its vigorous 
prosecution. When Aberdeen’s Gov- 
ernment tottered to its fall, Palmer- 
ston replaced it. The growing friend- 
ship between the Queen and Napoleon 
III, marked the success of Palmerston 
precisely in that direction where the 
sympathies of the Court had once been 
most in opposition to his own. The 
temporary defeat of his Chinese policy 
(March 1857) only enhanced his tri- 
umph at the ensuing election. 

The incessant anxiety of the Queen 
during the Indian Mutiny, and the 
vigilance with which she watched and 
criticised the action of ministers, con- 
tinued to give Palmerston food for irri- 
tation and to provoke outspoken re- 
monstrance; but substantially the 
views of the Queen and of the minister 
came more and more to agree. When, 
finally, he was defeated, in 1858, on 
the Conspiracy Bill, which was con- 
trived to punish the attempt of Orsini 
on the Emperor’s life, the point in dis- 
pute was one as to which the Queen 
and he were substantially at one; and 
she viewed with regret and even with 
alarm the resignation of a minister 
with whom she had been obliged to 
maintain so many and often such 
acrimonious struggles. Palmerston be- 
came Prime Minister again in June 
1859. But in the two critical episodes 
of the period which intervened be- 
tween his return to power and the 
Prince Consort’s death in December 
1861—namely, the war between France 
and Austria, and the threatened hos- 
tilities with America—the Queen and 
the Prince Consort were able to assert 
their influence in favor of moderation 
without provoking any semblance of 
rupture between themselves and the 
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Prime Minister. The avoidance of a 
breach with the Northern States was 
the last occasion on which she was to 
have that wise and loyal help which 
for twenty years had been her main- 
stay, and the memory of which en- 
dured as the most permanent influence 
in her life. 

The constitutional struggle had often 
been acute, and, under the irritation 
which it caused the Queen, it might 
easily have led to complications still 
more serious had it not been for the 
calmness and restraint which the bal- 
anced judgment and unselfish loyalty 
of the Prince were able to impart to 
her attitude. Henceforward she was 
to have other topics of disagreement 
with her ministers; but that none of 
them provoked any serious political 
crisis was due to the ripened experi- 
ence and sensitive perception at once 
of the limits of her prerogative and of 
the means by which her rightful in- 
fluence could be exerted, which she 
owed to the tuition of the Prince. To 
her native sense of rectitude, to her 
strenuous adherence to what she be- 
lieved to be the dictates of duty, he 
brought only the confirmation of steady 
and unswerving sympathy; but the 
constitutional tact which she acquired 
and which became the most potent in- 
fluence in her later work, she owed 
to his masculine grasp of political prob- 
lems and to the lessons of self-com- 
mand which he imparted. 

Henceforward, under a_ crushing 
sense of bereavement which took the 
light out of her life, the Queen had 
to face, alone and unaided, a long and 
heavy task for which her past ‘experi- 
ence was but a training and prepara- 
tion. The forty years that were to 
follow constituted the longest and the 
most august portion of her reign. These 
years saw the loyalty which had al- 
ready been deeply planted in her peo- 
ple’s breasts, growing into a stately 
and wide-spreading tree. They saw 
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the boundaries of the Empire widely 
extended and knit together with a 
growing sense of unity, and the name 
of Victoria inscribed securely on the 
page of history as at once the symbol 
of that unity and one of its most po- 
tent bonds. 

To the task which now faced her she 
brought those natural gifts of which 
we have already spoken, tow ripened 
and mellowed by wise guidance and by 
an already long experience of the diffi- 
culties and dangers which beset a con- 
stitutional monarch. She had learned 
where to insist and where to yield, 
and had skilfully avoided bringing any 
struggle for her prerogative to the 
point where defeat or success would 
have been almost equally fatal to its 
maintenance. She had learned how to 
hold in severe restraint a naturally 
imperious temper; but the very neces- 
sity of compliance had taught her how 
and: when her real influence might be 
safely exercised, and had crystallized 
that influence into a potent force. 
These later years brought her into con- 
tact with ministers of great intellectual 
power, backed by enthusiastic party 
spirit, bent upon carrying out far-reach- 
ing schemes, and secure in great par- 
liamentary majorities. None of them 
sought, none of them would probably 
have been able, to place such curbs 
on her influence as she had to endure 
on more than one occasion from Lord 
Palmerston. That this was so in an 
age of ever-increasing assertion of 
popular rights was a remarkable tribute 
to the position which character and 
ripe experience achieved for her. 

It would be difficult, and might be 
misleading, to attempt to define pre- 
cisely the line of policy which the 
Queen pursued, or to say that she con- 
sistently pursued any definite line, 
either in foreign or in domestic affairs. 
It was in the former of these depart- 
ments that her main interest lay, and 
that her opinions were most pro 
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nounced. But it is a prevalent fallacy 
to attribute to the chief actors in a 
nation’s foreign policy one undeviating 
aim, which permits to the historian 
that easy classification in which his 
soul delights. The fallacy, thus en- 
couraged by the historian, is helped by 
party spirit. Each political party at- 
tempts, with somewhat indifferent suc- 
cess and with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm, to represent its foreign pol- 
icy as a consistent whole. It repeats 
certain catchwords, decries certain 
connections, advocates certain alliances, 
because these have obtained a tradi- 
tional currency as party distinctions. 
But neither the historian nor the party 
politician gives nearly sufficient weight 
to personal predilections, or to those 
accidental circumstances which upset 
the shrewdest calculations and alter 
the balance of international conditions. 

We should be equally mistaken if we 
were to attribute to the Queen’s views 
of foreign politics, which absorbed so 
much of her attention, any artificial 
consistency such as is implied in ad- 
herence to one principle of policy. It 
would be idle to pretend—nor does Mr. 
Lee seek to prove—that her own per- 
sonal relations to many of the reigning 
families of Europe did not exercise a 
very large share in determining her 
bias. She formed no fixed idea as to 
any scheme for adjusting the balance 
of power in Europe. She had no pre- 
conceived opinion as to the direction 
in which the Empire should advance, 
the alliances which it should cultivate, 
the sources of power in the mainte- 
nance of which its energies should be 
mainly spent, or the principles which 
this nation should consistently support 
or oppose. It was not for her to elab- 
orate a doctrinaire scheme of Eng- 
land’s proper influence in the world, 
still less to represent a single political 
party, or to initiate a policy. She felt 
it to be a part of proper fidelity to her 
order to resist revolution, and not to 
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condone disturbance for the sake of 
any chimerical scheme of political re- 
generation. She never allowed a popu- 
lar cry to influence her, and on several 
occasions she took a line in foreign 
politics which was distinctly opposed 
to that of the majority of her sub- 
jects. In her first contest with Lord 
Palmerston as to the treatment of 
Mehemet Ali; in the strained relations 
with Greece over the Don Pacifico af- 
fair; in the long dispute as to the 
Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein; in the 
support which she gave to Lord Can- 
ning’s policy after the Indian Mutiny; 
in her hesitation before the Crimean 
War; and in her sympathy with the 


‘North rather than the South in the 


American conflict—in all of these she 
took the side which was distinctly un- 
popular, at all events with the ruling 
classes, at the time. In some, at least, 
of these questions her judgment has 
been proved by later events to have 
been wiser that that of her ministers 
or her people. It is true that we can 
trace no uniformity of view in her con- 
ception of our proper relations with 
foreign powers; but the aspect of 
European affairs in her reign neither 
permitted nor encouraged any such 
persistence of aim as was needful to 
the France of Richelieu, or to the Eng- 
land of Chatham or of Pitt. To each 
case as it occurred she strove to apply 
a balanced judgment, sufficient for the 
moment, based on clear information, 
and on the accumulated experience 
which unrivalled opportunities had 
brought her, dominated by the crown- 
ing virtue of moderation, clinging to 
peace while peace was possible, and 
untiring in effort when an open conflict 
became inevitable. The only consist- 
ency in her views of foreign politics 
was her rigid obedience to these condi- 
tions; and it was this consistency 
which made her influence so potent as 
it was. 

In the sphere of domestic politics it 
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would be just as absurd to claim the 
Queen as the consistent ally of either 
party in the State. Those ecclesiasti- 
eal questions, which divide the nation 
so deeply and plunge it into conflicts 
of such intensity, roused neither her 
interest nor her sympathy. Her early 
training inclined her rather to Presby- 
terianism than Episcopacy; but she 
never allowed these inclinations per- 
ceptibly to affect her conduct. Into 
the sphere of economical and fiscal 
legislation she never sought to intrude, 
regarding the questions involved as 
matters of administration with which 
the Crown ought not to interfere. With- 
out enthusiasm for parliamentary re- 
form, she regarded its settlement as 
desirable and expedient in the interests 
of the stability of the constitution. She 
intervened with strong opinions, which 
she did not hesitate to express, only 
when domestic legislation appeared 
to trench on the prerogatives of the 
Crown and the integrity of the Empire. 
She disliked the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church because it seemed 
inconsistent with her coronation oath. 
She disliked army reform, and hesita- 
ted long before she consented to issue 
the royal warrant abolishing purchase, 
because such measures seemed to 
threaten one of her most imposing 
prerogatives. Above all, she regarded 
the menace of Home Rule as a danger 
of the first magnitude. But she car- 
ried her resistance to the first two 
measures no further than a protest; 
the pain and humiliation of the last 
were spared both to the nation and to 
herself. 

The preservation of the integrity of 
the Empire, the promotion of its pros- 
perity, the maintenance of the broad 
lines of its constitution—these, and no 
preconceived political ideals, were the 
aims to which she made all her efforts 
subservient. No previous sovereign 
formed so clear a notion of the Crown 
as the central tie that binds together 
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our vast and heterogeneous Empire; 
and the position which Queen Vic- 
toria thus assumed she maintained 
with ever-increasing force down to the 
last day of her reign. Her success in 
this direction proceeded, no doubt, 
largely from the warmth of her heart 
and from the readiness of her sym- 
pathy, which responded to every phase 
of national joy and sorrow, and gave 
utterance to simple but telling words 
of congratulation or encouragement in 
every great crisis of the national 
fate. But it also arose from the pro- 
found feeling of confidence which her 
acts and words increasingly inspired 
throughout a long career—of confidence 
in her large wisdom and the upright- 
ness and unselfishness of her aims. A 
character of consummate rectitude, im- 
perious, but without the least taint of 
pettiness, blending the simple grace of 
the domestic virtues with an exalted 
standard of public duty, formed a 
unique centre to which the warmth of 
national enthusiasm might be attract- 
ed, and upon which it might be secure- 
ly anchored. Thus the Queen became 
indeed a “mother in Israel”; and the 
resulting sense of filial and fraternal 
relationship made a common pulse 
beat through all her vast dominions. 
Had it been the contrivance of the 
most astute politician, and not merely 
the prompting of a woman’s sympathy, 
the process could not have been more 
deftly adapted to the great political 
and imperial object at which it aimed 
and which it achieved. 

Nor can we omit here to note the 
respect and admiration engendered by 
her blameless private character and 
the example of domestic purity and 
family affection which throughout a 


-long life she set before the world. The 


effect of such an example can hardly 
be exaggerated, either in its moral 
effect upon the nation, or in the in- 
creased influence which it lent to the 
monarchy. The sane and simple do- 
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mesticity portrayed, for instance, in 
the “Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands,” appealed to multitudes incapa- 
ble of appreciating the political action 
of the sovereign. The Queen took the 
great public, as it were, into her con- 
fidence. It was a compliment as wise 
as it was delicate; and the touch of 
nature made the palace and the cot- 
tage kin. Whatever may be the case 
in certain sections of society, there can 
be no doubt that so pure a vision as 
was presented by the private life and 
the inner court of Queen Victoria ap- 
peals with enormous force to the mass 
of this nation—to the middle class, 
which, after all, turns the scale of pub- 
lic opinion in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, as well as to yet humbler 
ranks of the people. The personal feel- 
ing, the respectful admiration, which 
this vision inspired, is one of the most 
potent influences that can at once sup- 
port a throne and keep a nation sound; 
and, among all the debts we owe to 
Queen Victoria, there is none greater 
than that such an influence was hers. 
Such then were the guiding principles 
which this great Queen brought to the 
task which, with no partner in her 
heavy burden, she discharged for forty 
years. Crushed by a grief for which 
time admitted no dulling of memory, 
assailed by ever-recurring sorrows, 
seeking solace only in unremitting toil 
for which a woman’s strength might 
well have proved inadequate, she never 
relaxed her efforts, never allowed her 
alert and ready sympathy to slumber, 
never lost heart or hope for her Em- 
pire. Time brought its rich reward. 
But that reward came slowly: the 
light only gradually pierced the clouds. 
It is strange to recall the disloyalty 
that in those early days of widowhood 
assailed one whose later years were 
acclaimed by a people’s whole-hearted 
love and reverence. We revive these 
memories of ignorant criticism, the 
fantastic schemes of a crude republi- 
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canism, as though they were the dis- 
ordered figments of a nightmare; and 
it is half with shame and half with 
amusement that we remind ourselves 
that these formed the theme of respon- 
sible politicians, and found an echo in 
many breasts. Complaints became vo- 
ciferous that the Queen unduly with- 
drew herself from the sight of her 
people, took too little part in social 
functions, and permitted herself an 
undue indulgence in the luxury of 
grief. Little heed was paid to the 
causes which prevented such public 
appearances, amongst which ill-health 
was alone sufficient. It was suggested, 
with an astonishing want of discretion, 
that, in the absence of public ceremo- 
nial, the cost of the monarchy was 
money wasted; and that, if the eyes of 
the crowd were not dazzled by profuse 
display, the simplicity and cheapness 
of republican forms might be a con- 
venient substitute. Those who argued 
thus were singularly blind to the true 
value of the Crown as a political in- 
stitution, to the deeper objects for 
which it exists, and to the considera- 
tions and principles on which public 
respect for it depends. 

That there was some popular discon- 
tent there can be no doubt; and it is 
painful to read of the vexation which 
it caused the Queen, and of her com- 
plaints that the words which might 
have dispelled it were not spoken. It 
might, indeed, have been more chival- 
rous had those amongst her ministers 
to whom the Queen appealed taken 
more energetic steps to correct an im- 
pression as to her neglect of public 
duty which was singularly false, and 
had they not left remonstrances to be 
made by the Queen herself in the pages 
of the “Court Journal.” But that si- 
lence may after all have been a bless- 
ing in disguise, for it left the truth to 
shine out all the more conspicuously 
when the nation became fully con- 
scious of the lifelong devotion of the 
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Queen, and discovered that in the 
midst of her troubles she had never 
neglected the more important if less 
conspicuous duties of the sovereign. 
We confess, however, to a suspicion 
that Mr. Lee somewhat exaggerates 
the amount of unpopularity that the 
Queen’s withdrawal from the public 
eye entailed. He has, no doubt, strong 
ground for his opinion in the feeling 
which prevailed amongst the Queen’s 
immediate circle, and in the impression 
which it made upon the Queen herself. 
But the popular irritation was, we sus- 
pect, never very deep, and its mani- 
festations were chiefly to be found in 
the tirades of journalistic scribblers— 
always the most fallacious guides. Let 
us only consider the real facts of hu- 
man nature. Constancy to a memory, 
the sacred reverence paid to the affec- 
tion of a life—these may cause a passing 
irritation when they jar upon the petty 
enjoyments of the hour, but none the 
less they move our admiration and pro- 
voke our deeper sympathy. If one 
whose presence is eagerly sought de- 
parts from our company and retreats 
from the noisy throng under the pres- 
sure of a great sorrow, we may re- 
gret the decision, but we do not with- 
draw our affection or dethrone the ob- 
ject of our admiration from its ped- 
estal. That unpopularity is somewhat 
unreal which fancies itself to entertain 
a dislike of what it venerates only be- 
cause it cannot show its veneration as 
it fain would do. In this case the 
grumbling was superficial; the real 
heart of the nation would have been 
untrue to itself if it had not cherished 
a secret sympathy. The memory of 
one significant incident, which Mr. Lee 
recounts, is yet fresh upon us. It was 


at a meeting in St. James’s Hall, on . 


December 4, 1866, that Mr. Ayrton, a 
somewhat truculent politician, who 


achieved a temporary notoriety largely 
owing to the fantasies of comic opera, 
denounced in unsparing terms what he 
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was pleased to call the Queen’s neglect 
of public duty. The crowd listened in 
silence; but when it was the turn of 
Mr. Bright to speak, he gauged the 
feeling of his audience better, and 
stirred their hearts by a rebuke which 
was all the more scathing because its 
language was studiously moderate. 


“I think” (he remarked) “there has 
been, by many persons, a great injus- 
tice done to the Queen in reference to 
her desolate and widowed position; and 
I venture to say this, that a woman, 
be she the Queen of a great realm, or 
be she the wife of one of your laboring 
men, who can keep alive in her heart 
a great sorrow for the lost object of 
her life and her affection, is not at all 
likely to be wanting in a great and 
generous sympathy with you.” 

‘ 

No other man could have uttered these 


words with such telling force. The 
audience would have been false to 
their English manhood had they failed 
to respond to the call; and it is not 
surprising that they declined to listen 
to the paltry apologies by which Mr. 
Ayrton tried to cover his retreat. 

The cloud looked blacker than it real- 
ly was; and the sustained effort of a 
courageous heart that never flinched 
from serious work, and slowly schooled 
itself to face the ordeal of public func- 
tions, completely dispelled it in the 
end. All the real and vital achieve- 
ments of a noble life gradually stood 
out more and more patent to the eyes 
of all, and transformed those luke- 
warm feelings which prevailed at the 
outset of the reign into an intensity of 
personal devotion and loyalty of which 
our grandfathers could hardly have 
had a conception. The influence of 
this feeling upon the cohesion of the 
Empire we have already noted. If it 
was in some sense the effect of Im- 
perial expansion and unity, it was also 
a potent cause. Mr. Lee points out 
that the result was partly due to “a 
force of circumstances not subject to 

















any individual control.” The enthusi- 
asm which gathered round the Queen 
in her later days was, as he says, 


largely the outcome of the new concep- 
tion of the British monarchy which 
sprang from the development of the 
Colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, and the sudden strengthening 
of the sense of unity between them 
and the mother-country. 


But while we admit this to the full, 
we must not forget the praise that is 
due to the Queen for the fostering of 
this feeling, which entered so deeply 
into her own heart as to become part 
of the warp and woof of her being. 


Suddenly, with only the shortest 
warning, in the midst of work, and 
with the burden of anxiety heavy on 
her, that quick brain, that sympathetic 
heart, that unsparing energy sank to 
rest. On January 19th, 1901, the na- 
tion was startled by an ominous re- 
port: at half-past six on the evening 
of the 22nd the Queen was dead. No 
sovereign ever passed from her people 
amidst a sorrow so universal and so 
profound. The successive stages in her 
obsequies thrilled the heart of the na- 
tion like the scenes of a mighty drama, 
in which not only the spectators them- 
selves, but the whole world seemed to 
take a part. Each phase of that au- 
gust ceremonial, as it carried her fur- 
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ther from the home of her own choos- 
ing, the scene of domestic joys and of 
long vicissitudes of sorrow, to her final 
resting-place beneath the shadow of 
the mightiest of England’s palaces, 
seemed to drop something of the ele- 
ment of mere personal feeling, and to 
absorb her into the mighty bosom of 
her Empire’s history. : 

To the keeping of that solemn record 
we may commit her memory. Two 
years have passed since we heard that 
the name which had become familiar 
as a household word for two genera- 
tions was now only a memory; that 
she, who had so long been an active 
and ruling force in the world’s affairs, 
had become the typical and dominant 
figure in a momentous epoch of the 
past. Our first emotions of personal 
grief are spent, our natural tears are 
dried. The great Queen stands now 
before the august tribunal of History, 
where the verdict on her work must be 
passed. Time is already permitting us 
to see that work more and more in its 
just proportions, to form a judgment 
more and more dispassionate as it 
shakes itself free from the accompani- 
ment of personal feeling. Whatever 
the final verdict may be, we await it 
with confidence and pride, sure that it 
will not diminish the lustre of her 
many virtues, or detract from the per- 
manent importance of her Imperial 
work, 
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PRINCE ADRIAN OF ZELL. 


CHAPTER VIII.—IN THE {MPEBIAL 
GARDENS. 


On that morning the Emperor of 
Styria might have been mistaken for 
some British country squire making a 
tour of inspection in his grounds be- 
fore the hour of luncheon. Yet his was 
perhaps the most striking and most 
pathetic figure in European politics, 
the man whose troubled life had been, 
for some score of years, the chief link 
that bound the constituents of the 
united empire under one sceptre. His 
private story was one of many sorrows 
and disappointments, while his. crown 
had been described as one of the thorn- 
iest in the world. Many supposed that 
it was only in the work of governing 
that the Emperor found a relief from 
the troubles of his private life, and 
that a thorny crown was therefore 
some kind of compensation; but it is 
possible that these did not realize that 
here was one who saw that he had 
been given a great part to play, and 
had the spirit to play it greatly. 

He came up the path slowly, looking 
to right and left; and he was within a 
yard or two of the threshold when he 
first looked before him. Then he saw 
Mr. Barrows. 

The latter had subdued his nervous- 
ness by a great effort. Standing beside 
the table, he saluted the Emperor and 
submitted to a quick but searching 
scrutiny. Age had not even dimmed 
His Majesty’s faculties, for constant 
and tremendous use had kept them 
keen in spite of time. After that one 
look he sank into a chair. Mr. Bar- 
rows remained standing, and the table 
was between them. , 

“You are the Mr. Barrows?” said the 
“And you wished 


Emperor placidly. 
to see me?” 


Their relations during the interview 
took all their color from that quiet 
question. “Yes, your Majesty,” an- 
swered Mr. Barrows. 

“IT understand that you have some 
communication to make in the matter 
of the Hamars. I am ready to hear 
you.” 

Leaning back in his chair, he laid 
his walking-cane across his knees and 
waited. Mr. Barrows had long pre- 
pared his story, but naturally found 
a difficulty in beginning it. He was 
about to open an old wound. 

He began at last, huskily; but his 
voice gained firmness as he went on. 

“Your Majesty’s kindness is very 
great. In speaking on behalf of the 
family of Count Hamar, I feel that I 
am dealing with a painful subject.” 

He paused; but the Emperor, though 
he was listening closely, gave no sign. 
Therefore Mr. Barrows continued: 

“Quite by accident, or perhaps by the 
hand of God, I found some weeks ago 
that the Countess Hamar and her 
daughter were friendless and helpless 
in London, the Count having died 
there in exile. I found also that they 
were being pursued by a relentless and 
powerful enemy. This enemy had ac- 
complished their ruin at home out of 
malice; but their ruin was not enough. 
In order to profit more fully by their 
situation, he had followed them even 
in their exile.” 

Again Mr. Barrows paused. The Em- 
peror had turned, his face darkening 
perceptibly. 

“Be careful, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Barrows was sufficiently pale, 
but he showed an unexpected courage. 
“I will be careful, your Majesty,” he 
said, “speaking only what is necessary, 
and what I know to be true.” And 
with that he resumed: 
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“When I saw this, I remembered that 
the prime cause, or one prime cause, 
was Prince Adrian of Zell, by whose 
influence Count Hamar had been led 
into disloyalty; and I felt that if he 
had lived to this day he would have 
seen it his duty to do, for those help- 
less women, anything he might be able 

do in atonement. I felt also that 
there was some such duty even upon 
myself, through my connection with 
the Prince and my knowledge of his 
affairs; therefore I offered the Countess 
my protection, and found her a shelter. 
Her enemy, however, still pursued her, 
and at last I resolved to appeal to him 
in person. In seeking him I came face 
to face with one I had not thought to 
see, one who knew a secret which 
placed me in his power. He was also 
an old enemy of mine, and it was his 
nature neither to forget nor to for- 
give.” 

Mr. Barrows’s voice faltered slightly 
at that point. It recovered its firm- 
ness immediately. 

“This man was relentless. He gave 
me a choice. I must either abandon 
those whom I wished to protect, or I 
must face the chances of a duel—a 
duel, not with him, but with his son. 
I may tell your Majesty that there 
would be no chance for me in such a 
contest as that, even if I chose to face 
it; therefore the result would be the 
same, as far as his victims were con- 
cerned, and for me much worse.” 

The level tones of the speaker now 
seemed to have a slight vibration in 
them. The shadow was still upon the 
Emperor’s face. 

“There seemed to be only one thing 
to do—to move out of the way. At 
this point, however, I remembered 
your Majesty’s kindness and your un- 
faltering justice; and it came to me 
that I might appeal to that justice on 
behalf of those who were suffering for 
the faults of—of my dead master. But 
I knew well that Prince Adrian owed 
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a debt to the name of your Majesty’s 
House, and that debt his life. He can- 
not now pay it; but I thought that an- 
other, and that other his companion in 
fault, might take the debt upon him- 
self instead. And if he did so, I 
thought that he might ask one thing 
of your Majesty: protection for the 
helpless. As far as it might lie in his 
power, be might make restitution.” 

The voice sank at the end of the 
story, until it was little more than a 
whisper. When his story was done 
Mr. Barrows stood waiting, one hand 
resting upon the edge of the table. 

Several moments passed in a con- 
strained silence. The shadow had now 
left the Emperor’s face; but it had 
been replaced by a slight smile, not of 
pleasure but rather of a bitter amuse- 
ment. There was some trace of this 
in his speech. 

“Then, if I understand you, you wish 
to make what amends you may to the 
Salzberg honor. But in doing so you 
also wish to make a bargain with the 
Head of the House?” 

Mr. Barrows flushed. He might have 
appreciated the Emperor’s directness, 
even if he did not like it. 

“There is much to be said for your 
plan,” His Majesty went on reflec- 
tively. “The only way in which Prince 
Adrian could have shown his sense of 
what was due to honor would have 
been by making some atonement of 
this kind. He failed to do it; and per- 
haps the only person well fitted to take 
his place is his fellow-conspirator and 
his companion.” 

The words were well enough, but the 
tone was not promising. Mr. Barrows 
heard the words, but took more notice 
of the tone. Suddenly the Emperor 
turned and faced him fully. There was 
a ring of anger and indignation in his 
voice. 

“But, my friend,” he said, “there are 
two or three points which you have 
forgotten to take into consideration. 
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You are not well acquainted with the 
Salzberg honor, and you failed to no- 
tice them.” 

Mr. Barrows shrank before the look 
that pierced him, the keen scorn in the 
old man’s eyes. He looked as guilty 
as he had done in the presence of 
Count Brode. 

“One thing is this,” the harsh voice 
went on: “you have forgotten that 
honor is not to be bought and sold. 
Another, you have forgotten that 
Prince Adrian’s debt to that honor 
stands quite apart from the question 
of the Hamars. It is owing in any 
ease. Yet another, you have forgotten 
that kings do not bargain!” 

Three blows, where either of the 
three might have been enough! The 
Emperor rose from his chair, but he 
did not remove his gaze from Mr. Bar- 
rows’s face. He had given his answer; 
he had said all that there was to say. 
His rising was a sign that the talk 
was finished, 

Mr. Barrows knew this, and saw that 
his one opening was being closed. Per- 
haps he valued it the more because he 
was losing it; perhaps despair gave 
him the last species of courage. He 
spoke again, stammeringly. 

“Is this—is this my answer?” 

“It is your answer,” was the brief 
reply. 

Still there was a moment left—a mo- 
ment, during which they faced each 
other before parting. ‘The debt,” cried 
Mr. Barrows—‘“the debt shall be paid. 
Your Majesty shali know when it is 
done, and the rest shall be in your 
hands, It is all I can do.” 

There was a note almost of defiance 
in his appeal. He searched the Em- 


peror’s face with eager eyes, heedless 
of his own words, but knowing well ° 
his own meaning. In the moment that 
followed he thought—and how often 
this thought came back to him in the 
next few days—he thought he saw a 
slight sign of hope, a trace of soften- 
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ing, a dimness, as it were, falling over 
that look of keen scorn. Then he re- 
ceived a sign which he could not dis- 
obey. 

“I thank your Majesty,” he said, “for 
hearing me”; and he passed out into 
the sunshine. 

He went hurriedly down the path by 
which he had come, unable to decide, 
such was the chaos of his thoughts, 
whether he had failed or succeeded. 
At the first turn of the path he found 
some one waiting for him, pacing slow- 
ly to and fro, It was the Chancellor. 

They walked together towards the 
door, passed out beyond the silent 


‘sentry, and so into the other garden. 


Not a word was said until they came 
to the side-door of the house, by which 
Mr. Barrows had entered an hour be- 
fore. The parting was to be a hasty 
and informal one. 

At the last, however, there was a 
pause, just as Baron Quinzell was 
opening the door. Mr. Barrows re- 
membered what was due to him. 

“IT am grateful for your Excellency’s 
help,” he said earnestly. 

The Chancellor bowed in _ reply. 
Then, as if moved by a sudden im- 
pulse of kindness to this pale and 
shaken guest, he held out his hand. 
Men said that Quinzell never acted on 
impulse; but perhaps this case was an 
exceptional one. Mr. Barrows went 
out, and the door was closed behind 
him. 

The Chancellor lost no time in re- 
turning to the gardens. He found his 
master still sitting in the summer- 
house. 

“He is gone?’ asked the Emperor 
absently. 

“Yes, sire.” 

The Chancellor stood at the other 
side of the table, and looked at the 
Emperor with thoughtful eyes. Per- 
haps he was wondering whether this 
thing had been worth the doing; for he 
saw that the opening of an old wound 
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had been a painful matter. Now that 
his emotions had died away, the Em- 
peror looked feeble and exhausted. 

“I gave the only answer I could,” he 
said. “I had not kept that idea of 
honor so long to give even a jot of it 
up now. And yet—and yet—— But it 
was a strange thing. Of course he will 
not do it, even if the case be as you 
think; but there is the idea, the aspira- 
tion. And that is something, Quinzell.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Sometimes I think that honor can- 
not fail entirely in one of our House. 
Its call must be heard, sooner or later. 
It failed in Adrian; but now, you see, 
it cries out—it cries out even from his 
grave.—But there, Quinzell, I leave this 
to yeu. You will see to it, and let me 
know the end. Let us go in.” 

He rose wearily, and they left the 
place together. The Emperor leaned 
on the other’s arm, as he had learned 
to do in more than one sense during 
recent years. So they went up slowly 
towards the palace. 

In the meantime Mr. Barrows was 
making his way back to his hotel, 
whence he immediately departed for 
the railway station. He made no at- 
tempt at first to think of what had 
happened, for another matter was now 
pressing. The week which Count Brode 
had given him was passing swiftly, 
and he must reach home before it 
ended. He could find time for thought 
during the journey. 

When the time for thought came, it 
brought him anything but comfort. He 
saw, first, that he had failed in his 
mission, for he had not obtained the 
assurance he had asked for. Then the 
scornful words of the old Emperor 
echoed in his mind, and again and 
again he felt the humiliation of the 
moment in which they had been spok- 
en. But he remembered, too, that al- 
though he had not obtained a pledge 
he had given one; and as soon as quiet 
consideration came, he wondered what 
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had made him do it. He had come 
here to offer a sacrifice in return for 
a promise, or rather to obtain a prom- 
ise in return for a sacrifice! In the 
event, he had pledged himself to ac- 
complish the sacrifice without obtain- 
ing the promise. The Salzberg honor 
was an inexorable code. He must do 
the whole thing! 

His moods varied. At one time he 
suffered the keenest shame, and blamed 
himself utterly for his folly in under- 
taking such a cause. He would aban- 
don it now, and take the alternative 
of recommencing life in some other 
quarter of the world, where he could 
once more, and this time for ever, cut 
himself free from old ties and follies. 
This mood would pass, and he would 
recall, with some gleam of hope, the 
more favorable signs. There was that 
look which he had seen in the Emper- 
or’s face; there was the Chancellor’s 
grip of the hand—surely a significant 
thing at least. Perhaps the opening 
was still there after all. Then there 
was the pledge he had given under 
such a curious impulse. Honor he had 
considered a thing apart from him; 
but—— And then be thought of the 
Emperor himself, so old and so pa- 
thetic a figure, with his high standard 
of action and his life of disappoint- 
ment and tragedy. Under the influence 
of these thoughts he changed his plans; 
and when to these was added the 
thought of those who awaited his re- 
turn, he almost felt that only one 
course was possible to him. His life 
was of no value to any one; here was 
a chance—just a chance—of making it 
finally useful. He would take that 
chance! 

His journey was as long as it was 
wretched, and he did not reach his 
house until the early morning of the 
sixth day. At that hour the place was 
silent, and after he had let himself in 
he went directly to his own room. It 
was there that he had come to his de- 
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cision before, and it was there that he 
must go through the struggle again. 

Weary from sleeplessness and trav- 
elling, it was in vain, however, that he 
tried to arrange his ideas and find a 
<onclusion. Torn between doubt and 
resolution, racked by the deepest un- 
certainty, he sat for over an hour with- 
out result. Then his housekeeper, who 
had heard him enter, came down and 
prepared a hasty breakfast for him; 
but as soon as this was over he 
returned to his chair. There was no 
time to lose. He must write to-day, 
accepting the challenge, or he must 
go! 

After a while he was startled by a 
light tap at the window. It was Had- 
field, who, passing on his way to the 
office, had glanced in to see his neigh- 
bor sitting in his favopite place. 

Mr. Barrows opened the window. 


“So you’re back,” cried Hadfield. “But 
how ill you look!’ 
“Do I?” said Mr. Barrows. “Well, 


it has been rather a rush, you know.” 

“I suppose so. How did you get on?” 

Mr. Barrows hesitated. “Oh,” he said, 
“fairly well, I think; but I’ll tell you 
ajl about it later. How is the Count- 
ess?” 

Hadfield beamed. “Well, the fact is,” 
he said, “she has been making prog- 
ress. Perhaps it was because of you 
—the thought, you know, that some- 
body was really doing something for 
her. She will be downstairs early to- 
day, in the hope of seeing you back.” 

“Ah! Then I shall goin soon. Good- 
morning.” 

Hadfield saluted with his cane play- 
fully, and passed on. Mr. Barrows 
closed the window, and found that the 
encounter had steadied his thoughts a 
little. He took a turn in the garden, 
and this had a further good effect. In 
due time he went in to see his neigh- 
bors. 

They had been awaiting him, as he 
found when he entered the little din- 
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ing-room which had been given up to 
their use. The Countess lay upon the 
couch, but she rose to meet him with 
a flush upon her wasted face. 

“So you have come back?” she said. 

“So I have come back,” answered 
Mr. Barrows, quietly. 

He turned to speak to Edna, who 
gave him a look of welcome. Then he 
sat down. 

As he did so, he realized, with in- 
tense relief, that his indecision was 
passing away. Perhaps the period of 
doubt had gone; perhaps the presence 
of the two much-wronged women was 
itself enough to restore him to that 
mood in which he had faced a great 
ordeal. Or perhaps there was an at- 
mosphere here which was capable of 
strengthening weakness and raising a 
man to his best levels. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I think I 
have been able to do something for 
you. I have seen—I have seen the 
Chancellor.” 

Before they could recover from their 
surprise he went on: “I thought it best, 
Countess, to go at once to the highest 
place. Nor was I wrong, for I think 
I may say, now, that there is hope.” 

Still looking into his face, the Coun- 
tess smiled. But at the same time the 
flush died from her cheeks, and she 
sank back upon the cushions. Edna 
moved swiftly to her side. 

“Ah, my friend,’ she said, “you must 
forgive me. This news is so good! I 
had almost begun to fear—indeed, I 
have sometimes dreamed it—that we 
should never see Lusia again, never 
see our home at Cronia.” 

“That is all past now,” said Edna 
softly. 

“Yes,” added Mr. Barrows. “I think 
it is all past now. You must grow 
strong in readiness. I must not tell 


you, yet, what the Chancellor said, as 
I may have to go away again soon; but 
he was willing to listen, and he was 
Soon there may be more to 


courteous. 














tell you; but you must leave it all to 
me.” 

The Countess smiled gratefully. 
“Fully we do so, dear friend,” she 
said, “until we can repay you all. But 
are you going so soon?” 
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Mr. Barrows had risen. There was 
no sign of uncertainty in his answer. 
“For the present, yes. Perhaps I 
shall come in again later. This morn- 
ing I have to write a letter.” 
W. 2B. Cule. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


We have of late had very definite 
proof that wireless telegraphy is not 
by way of standing still; indeed, so 
rapid is its rate of progress that any 
remarks one may make as to its posi- 
tion can only be taken as applying at 
the moment. Mr. Marconi’s recent 
transatlantic achievement cannot fail 
to attract general admiration, and 
there should be no stinting of congrat- 
ulation here. He has now fully estab- 
lished the possibility of sending clearly 
understood signals across the Atlantic. 
These complimentary messages are an 
advance well worthy of a year’s work 
on the doubtful, or at any rate doubt- 
ed, S signals at the end of 1901. Five 
years ago no one could have foreseen 
that Marconi would have made such 
advances; and only ten years have 
elapsed since the first experiments 
were made in the application of Hert- 
zian waves to telegraphy.  Marconi’s 
work only covers six years, and the 
young Anglo-Italian has not been 
daunted or deterred by difficulties or 
adverse criticism. All great inventions 
have taken time to become matured 
and developed; but with energy and 
dogged determination, such as appear 
to exist here, the desired goal should 
be ultimately reached. 

It would in these days be rash to set 
any limit to the extension of electrical 


' Certainly the method of transmission in 
he wireless system contains the 


elements of 





science, and the scientific possibility of 
to-day becomes the every-day routine 
of to-morrow. The period of partial 
failure is almost bound to occur with 
any great invention; but it may cer- 
tainly be said that wireless telegraphy 
has passed the laboratory stage. 
That there are difficulties to be over- 
come, it would be folly to deny. The 
main requirements of an efficient sys- 
tem of telegraphy are: (a) Certainty of 
transmission and reception; (b) accu- 
racy; (c) speed; (d) secrecy. The last 
condition is largely met in present-day 
cable practice by the employment of 
codes, cipher and otherwise. From a 
strategic standpoint, however, the pru- 
dence of solely relying upon their non- 
decipherment may be doubted. WHx- 
perience has shown the advisability of 
laying all-British cables for the ex- 
press purpose of avoiding this risk. It 
may also be questioned whether any 
existing system of wireless telegraphy 
could successfuly cope with a code if 
it is to meet the other conditions 
named. It would seem, too, that a 
cable may always be conceded superi- 
ority as a secret messenger to any sys- 
tem which launches forth signals into 
space without any guiding line to en- 
sure against straying on the road.’ 
Though it may not be very easy to read 
from tuned receivers without knowing 


novelty. That is clearly indicated by the 
“Times” correspondent at Halifax where he 
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the “pitch” in advance, laborious trials 
could presumably effect this end, if the 
inducement be sufficiently strong. It 
seems, however, that a more serious 
and frequent failing of the new teleg- 
raphy may be under conditions (a) and 
(b), owing to non-security against inter- 
ference. The chance of a message be- 
ing rendered unintelligible by a third 
party is not a pleasing prospect to any- 
one in the habit of using the telegraph. 
Cables can be cut and, if cut, they can 
be “tapped”; but here we have a dis- 
tinct violation of the law under nor- 
mal conditions, besides attracting too 
much attention to be worth the at- 
tempt. On the other hand, as things 
stand at present—with no one holding 
a monopoly of the atmosphere for tele- 
graphic purposes—there does not ap- 
pear to be anything to prevent the use 
of electric waves more or less in the 
vicinity of a “wireless” apparatus suffi- 
ciently powerful to entirely upset its 
equilibrium. This would be a compara- 
tively simple matter and need not be 
observabie, even if a meteorological 
disturbance were not equal to the oc- 
easion. This brings us to the broad 
question of patent rights. The most 
important exclusive privilege in con- 
nection with wireless telegraphy would 
certainly be that of sole rights for the 
use of the wether of the atmosphere; 
and if no.one can secure this on the 
ground of being first in the field, it 
would seem that the prospect of a per- 
fect jumble of ztheric circuits is con- 
siderable. This all points to serious 
disturbance to the eminently useful 
ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore wireless 
systems; and, from the public point of 
view, the sooner we get our wireless 
telegraphy under single—or at any rate 


Says:—‘‘The lay observer has, however, ample 
proof of the great strength of the current 
used, in the lightning-flash which accom- 
panies each movement of the operator’s hand 
and in the sharp and continued concussion 
that follows, only to be compared to the rapid 
firing of a Maxim gun.” 


responsible—control and subject to 
proper regulations, the better. The pro- 
posed international agreements may 
tend to meet this end; and the early 
reservation by Government—or by def- 
inite parties under Government license 
—of the various prominent points along 
our coast would also be advisable. 

Let us turn now to condition (ce). 
Here we have some discrepancy of evi- 
dence, though the working speed of 
cables is fairly well known and can be 
readily checked. The working speed 
of a modern Atlantic cable with all the 
latest apparatus, including the duplex 
system, closely approaches one hun- 
dred words per minute, and is practi- 
cally only limited by the size of the 
conductor and its insulator to meet the 
estimated traffic requirements. Thus 
it is not unusual to get a cablegram 
through from the London Stock Ex- 
change to Wall Street within a minute; 
again, to send a message to, and obtain 
a reply from, New York in the course 
of ten minutes is a matter of everyday 
occurrence. The speed by the Marconi 
system is said to be practically unaf- 
fected by the intervening distance be- 
tween the transmitter and receiver. On 
the other hand it appears to be at pres- 
ent a comparatively slow-working af- 
fair, even when compared with a cable 
of great length such as an Atlantic 
line. This inferiority in speed points 
to the necessity of a large number of 
circuits between given spots, if the 
getheric system is to form an active 
commercial competitor with our cables; 
land it remains to be seen whether a 
multiplication of wireless instruments 
between given spots will interfere with 
their independent working. 

But just as the strength of a chain 


This makes one wonder what will be the ef- 
fect of a constant stream of very powerful 
Hertzian waves wafted into the atmosphere. 

2 Here, again, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the speed on the Atlantic cable 
was at first considerably below the speed 

Mr. Marconi already claims. 

















is that of its weakest link, so really the 
message-carrying capacity, or service, 
of a telegraph system is largely gov- 
erned by its working arrangements 
with connecting systems. These usu- 
ally take time to develop and improve. 
They depend very much upon local 
conditions; but the long-standing ser- 
vice afforded by most of the cable com- 
panies is now brought to a fairly high 
state of efficiency. Circumstances over 
which the cable companies have no 
control prevent the connecting service 
between London and this end of the 
Atlantic cables (as well as of the East- 
ern lines) being all that could be de- 
sired; but on the other side the connec- 
tions in the United States and British 
North America are admirable from a 
commercial point of view. The Mar- 
coni Company are said to have entered 
into arrangements for a good “feed- 
ing” system on that side; but so far 
they do not appear to have been able 
to induce the Post Office to enter into 
similar working arrangements over 
here such as they (the Post Office) have 
already with the cable companies. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that 
the officials of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment do not consider the system has 
proved itself to be sufficiently reliable 
as yet for regular service purposes; 
and certainly the general public and 
the lay press who readily criticise this 
conservative attitude are forgetful 
sometimes that they are not in a posi- 
tion to judge of the soundness or other- 
wise of the policy adopted, for the rea- 
son that they do not know or under- 
stand what constitutes an efficient 
telegraph service, and what are the na- 
ture of the requirements. Neither do 
they appear to remember that our ex- 
isting telegraph facilities are not alto- 
gether wanting; and that in these cir- 
cumstances it is better to be behind- 
hand than “too previous” in taking up 
a new system—thereby availing our- 
selves of the experience of others. On 
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the other hand, the proverbial slowness 
which our country has shown in recog- 
nizing great inventions is certainly no- 
ticeable here, in contrast with the line 
taken by the Canadian Government in 
the matter. We are reminded of what 
took place in regard to the establish- 
ment of the first Dover-Calais tele- 
graph. On the 23rd of July, 1845, the 
brothers Brett addressed themselves to 
Sir Robert Peel, as Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, relative to 
& proposal of theirs for establishing a 
general system of oceanic telegraphic 
communication. They were referred to 
the Admiralty, Foreign Office, etc., and 
gradually became immersed in a de- 
partmental correspondence—more aca- 
demic than useful—in which they were 
passed backwards and forwards from 
one Government office to another. It 
was a considerable time before landing 
rights were granted for the first Chan- 
nel line (ultimately laid in 1850), 
though the French showed enthusiasm 
from the first. In the case of the new 
telegraphy our Post Office have, it is 
alleged, refused to receive messages 
for subsequent transmission by the 
Marconi system. They have not, how- 
ever, defended their State monopoly to 
the extent of confiscation, as the 
French Government have in the case 
of another ztheric system near Cher- 
bourg—where, indeed, it is only experi- 
mental work that is being conducted! 
One thing is quite certain, however, 
and that is that the working arrange- 
ments which the Marconi Company 
have entered into on the other side of 
their transatlantic system will be of 
little avail without similar agreements 
with the Post Office over here. 

But probably none of these difficul- 
ties are insurmountable; and all may 
be overcome by anyone showing the 
undaunted, indomitable perseverance 
that Mr. Marconi has in solving vari- 
ous problems one by one. Marconi has 
age, too, on his side; he is only twenty- 





es 
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seven. Thus, curiously enough, he has 
effected transatlantic wireless teleg- 
raphy at a period of life within a few 
months of that at which the late Sir 
Charles Bright laid the first Atlantic 
cable. The incredulity in, and the op- 
position to, the Atlantic cable was, as 
most of us know, very considerable. 
Men of science, engineers, and sailors 
were all prejudiced against the line. 
Moreover, scores of difficult problems 
had to be surmounted before the com- 
plete success of to-day was ultimately 
achieved. So, too, in the new teleg- 
raphy; and when once the require- 
ments of an efficient service are shown 
to be sufficiently met, so soon will such 
a means be in immediate demand for 
commercial purposes. 

Though we may have a little time to 
wait for this condition of things, the 
enormous utility of the stheric system 
for maritime and meteorological pur- 
poses is already beyond question. 

For all normal navigation purposes, 
for signalling for pilots, for notification 
between ships of their positions, etc., 
the etheric telegraphy should be in- 
valuable, and prove a boon and a bless- 
ing to the shipping fraternity. It 
should also prove of Incalculable bene- 
fit to ships in distress, for avoiding 
collisions in a fog, and also for the 
issue of weather reports some time in 
advance of what is at present possible. 
There will no doubt come a time, too, 
when before starting on a sea voyage, 
we shall have to decide between a boat 
in telegraphic touch with the world, or 
one on which we can ensure leaving 
the world behind us. Already we hear 
talk of a mid-Atlantic newspaper and 
of one vessel having actually taken 
401. for despatch of messages by the 
Marconi system. The flashing of time 
signals has also been suggested. In a 
strategic sense it would seem as 
though the new method of rapid com- 
munication would be especially appli- 
cable to ballooning; and the writer has 


already pointed to the stheric system 
as especially adaptable for putting all 
our coast stations into communication 
with one another, and, moreover, with 
various inland centres and military sta- 
tions. So far as lightship and rock- 
lighthouse communication is concerned, 
considering the length of time that has 
elapsed since this method was recom- 
mended for the purpose by a Commit- 
tee appointed to consider and report on 
the whole subject, it is to be hoped 
that this work has been largely effect- 
ed by now. 

In the midst of all these fields for 
getheric telegraphy, one may perhaps 
stop to wonder whether ten years 
hence the air will still be fresh in the 
early morning before the usual con- 
tamination has taken place. Shall we 
still be able to enjoy our pre-prandial 
ride, or will the air be prejudicially 
charged with srograms? 

Turning once more to the question of 
between-country telegraphy, what is 
now required is an extension of our 
telegraphic facilities in all directions, 
partly for national and strategic rea- 
sons, and partly for commercial use. 
As regards the former need, it is sug- 
gested that all parts of the Empire 
should be in direct telegraphic touch 
with each other, and that at least one 
circuit should be all-British in charac- 
ter. As regards the latter need, healthy 
competition for producing an immedi- 
ate reduction of rates is the main con- 
sideration. It is comparatively unim- 
portant who effects this, provided that 
it is successfully effected; and if the 
setheric system can show itself to be 
equal to the occasion, so much the bet- 
ter, for—partly on account of the much 
lower initial outlay involved—we have 


‘evidence that wireless telegraphy is at 


any rate likely to be cheap and enter- 
prising. 

The main object of this article is to 
establish the great service which can 
be performed by setheric telegraphy in 

















connection with purely social messages 
such as have received no encourage- 
ment from the cable companies until 
the moment—possibly a coincidence— 
when wireless telegraphy began to be 
at all “dangerous,” and then only by 
a proposed “social code.” This is a 
class of message—as well as some com- 
mercial messages—which should be 
transmitted at “deferred rates,” as pro- 
posed by Sir Edward Sassoon and oth- 
ers (including the writer) to the Cable 
Communications Committee. By de- 
ferred rates is meant: rates suitable for 
messages of a non-urgent—indeed, com- 
paratively unimportant—character, such 
as can be held over till night if neces- 
sary. The scope for messages of this 
class is open to wide extension, as the 
writer pointed out in a recent address 
to the London Chamber of Commerce. 
If, after attracting their customers, 
the Marconi Company adhere to the 
low rates they have already announced, 
they should indeed receive a wide 
measure of support. 

But with the present condition of 
between-country telegraphy increased 
facilities will, in the main, merely in- 
crease the demand; and there is noth- 
ing in the scientific advancement of 
setheric telegraphy such as justifies the 
parting with valuable investments in 
cable stocks. So far from the annihil- 
ation of the cable companies being im- 
minent, and our cables becoming ob- 
solete, it would be as ill-advised to sell 
out of cable shares as it was of those 
who passed gas shares into wiser pock- 
ets on the introduction of the electric 
light in the early eighties. The threat- 
ened competition of wireless telegraphy 
bids nothing but good for the general 
public by “waking up” the cable com- 
panies and forcing them to reduce 
their rates, just as the electric light 
was the means of producing the incan- 
descent gas mantle. It is questionable 
whether any of the improvements 
which have of late years taken place 
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in gas-lighting would ever have been 
known but for the introduction of 
electricity for lighting purposes. At 
the same time it would be absurd to 
imagine that such an effect spells dis- 


aster for these companies. Improve- 
ments in our cable service, in the way 
of reduced rates, etc., have only been 
accomplished as a rule at the instance 
of competition; but as often as not the 
companies have in the long run bene- 
fited, though they have not been suffi- 
ciently far-seeing or courageous to re- 
duce the rates until practically bound 
to. The panic-stricken country widow 
owning cable shares has unfortunately 
already parted with her property. This 
is largely due to the inflamed state- 
ments in certain portions of the lay 
press which are untempered by a 
proper acquaintance with the subject, 
or its problems. A recent newspaper 
article foretold not only the immediate 
sale of all the cables at the price of 
old iron, but announced that the At- 
lantic Mail Service would shortly be 
rendered unnecessary, and might at 
once be abolished. It would seem that 
those interested in either system are 
not able to treat the existing state of 
things in a temperate spirit. Con- 
sciously or otherwise, exaggeration is 
liable to creep in, and especially by 
unofficial repetition at the hands of the 
Press. One of the difficulties the pub- 
lic have to contend with, in fact, is that 
of obtaining reliable information on 
which an opinion may be formed; for 
in nearly every newspaper reference 
to wireless telegraphy we see signs of 
an inspired brief, by the system being 
definitely “written up” or “written 
down.” 

It seems a vast pity that this should 
be so. It should surely be possible to 
appoint a jury of independent experts 
to test the value of the new telegraphy 
and give a report for the benefit alike 
of the Government and the people. 
Such a jury need not necessarily be 
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composed of gentlemen whose connec- 
tion with setheric methods has lacked 
expansion either through insufficient 
personal belief or insufficient public 
support. 

Even apart from purely mercenary 
considerations, there is perhaps a ten- 
dency for those connected with the 
present methods of telegraphy to view 
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unfavorably any new system, and to 
rather conclude that it is unequal to 
the object aimed at. Though such ex- 
perts have the advantage of being fully 
acquainted with the requirements, they 
do not always recognize that these can 
be satisfactorily met in different ways 
—off the somewhat beaten track that 
they are used to and know so well. 
Charles Bright. 





THE DOWER-CHEST OF ANN PONSFORD. 


I.—THE COMING OF DRAYCOTT THIRL. 


Ann Ponsford was dressing herself: 
the day’s work was for the most part 
done, and now, after dark, she was 
dressing, though there was none to note 
it, since Aaron Neck had married Rob- 
ert, his son, to the grocer’s daughter. 
Ann did not trouble her mirror much; 
but once as she passed the little cracked 
glass and saw the face that looked 
proudly back at her, she wondered how 
Robert liked his sugar-plum wife away 
in the town. She had wondered be- 
fore, for it was six years since Robert 
Was married,—time enough, she knew 
with the wisdom of five-and-twenty, 
for him to grow used to the woman, 
whatever his memories of the face left 
behind at the Black Horse Inn. 

While this thought was still in her 
mind she caught the sound of horse- 
hoofs, muffled by reason of the snow 
which had been falling for almost two 
days, but drawing near to the house. 
She put out her light, so that she 
should be unobserved, and then looked 


out of the little window, which’ 


gleamed like an evil eye under the 
drooping eyebrow of the thatch. Below 
she saw the yard deep in snow, but 
shinirg bright where a broad streak of 
light reached it from the open door- 


way. Aaron had the door wide open, 
and himself stood on the step. When 
Ann’s eyes fell on him they grew dark 
with anger. A fat white-faced man, 
he was, as he stood to receive the 
stranger—a thing they did not always 
do at the Black Horse, where strangers 
were sometimes not over welcome. 

Soon there was a_ calling for Ann 
here and Ann there. Fire and supper 
and such cheer as the mean house 
could afford, Ann prepared silently, 
pondering the while on Aaron’s reason 
—he was the kind that has a reason. 
She looked at the stranger when she 
went to wait on him, but learned little. 
He was not old nor young, not ugly 
nor handsome,—a silent man, with kind 
keen eyes and straight lips; a gentle- 
man, but one more given to books than 
to gallantry, though he crossed the 
room to take the great bucket of coal 
she was carrying. 

When the supper was done Ann went 
to wash dishes in the out-kitchen; 
Aaron the while sat by the fire in the 
inner room, the door between being 
shut. But though it was shut it did 
not fit so well that Ann could not hear 
what was said within. Three of the 
Marshmen sat by the fire with Aaron, 
—friends they were, all of them deep 
in the contraband trade that went 


























gaily on that dangerous coast. The 
two Rickards and old John from the 
island, she guessed them to be. She 
moved quietly, so they hardly heeded 
her nearness; and though at first she 
did not listen to what they said, soon 
the words caught her ear. They were 
speaking of the stranger it seemed, 
Aaron asking them who they thought 
honored his roof that night. When 
they could not guess he said, “Dray- 
cott Thirl, Esquire, gent., of London— 
and Old Hall—if he lives till to-mor- 
row’s light and makes the passage to 
the island to take possession.” And 
Aaron laughed a low fat laugh that 
boded no good to some one. 

But the Marshmen did not laugh, for 
this Thirl who was going to the Old 
Hall was likely to be no friend to 
them. The Squire who was before him 
at the Hall had been their friend: he 
had asked no questions about their do- 
ings, stood in with them more times 
than one, and made no outcry if the 
good French wine in his cellars did not 
pay duty to the king. But the old 
Squire was dead: he had died drunk, 
as he had mostly lived, and bankrupt 
too. Of this Thirl who was to come 
after little was known for fact, though 
something for rumor. It was said he 
had gotten the place by usury. It was 
thought he had interest in the revenue; 
but it was known, at least to Aaron 
Neck, who had looked at him, that he 
was not one to wink and pass by un- 
less he was so minded. Thus it was 
that, when mine host gave the néme 
of his guest, the Marshmen swore: all 
the island, as well as some on the 
coast, were anxious that the right man 
—or better still, no man—should have 
the Old Hall. 

“He has come to take possession,” 
Aaron went on to say. “He did not 


tell me: he is not a genial man, nor 
one to take a poor innkeeper into his 
confidence; still, this one knows both 
him and his business. 


He found our 
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roads mighty bad,—he did tell me that: 
his servant floundered into a snow- 
drift somewhere near the town, and 
had to put up with the baggage and 
hurts, but Mr. Thirl pushed on. _ It 
would not suit his book to stay in the 
neighborhood till his whereabouts got 
abroad, would it, John? He’s got so 
far in safety—ten miles of very bad 
road—it’s the devil’s own mischief that 
the tide is up, and there’s no getting 
to the island by the causeway when 
the tide is not at the lowest. You’n 
I could not cross that way in the 
snow till to-morrow morning—could we, 
John?” 

John said “No,” and laughed sud- 
denly. 

“A stranger from London couldn’t do 
it—could he, John?’ Aaron asked sleek- 
ly. 

And again John laughed. 
God!” he said. 

“Mr. Thirl did not go down the river 
shore and take the ferry,” Aaron went 
on to say. “I’m glad he didn’t; ’tisn’t 
often such customers come to this 
house. But the men down there’d been 
pleased to see him—if they’d known 
his name, and they’re good at guessing 
names. They’d been so pleased they’d 
not have let him go soon, at least not 
so far as the island. They might have 
took him off in the ferry, they’d be 
sorry to disappoint a gentleman; but 
it’s a long cry to the island,—I doubt 
if they’d let him go so far as that.” 

Old John laughed weezily, but the 
Rickards asked what Aaron was going 
to do. 

“Do?” Aaron asked, as one surprised 
and pained; “why, to be sure, give the 
gentieman the best room I have—the 
big room at the back, a fine room with 
nothing over it to disturb him. I hope 
nothing will disturb him—gentlemen 
from London sleep poorly at times. I 
shouldn’t wonder if a little noise, per- 
haps somewhere towards three in the 
morning, might wake him.” 


“No, by 
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The Marshmen laughed, and Ann in 
setting the plates in the rack let one 
slip so that it rattled against the next. 
Aaron crossed the kitchen with his 
heavy tread; he opened the door be- 
tween—“Come,” he said, “it’s time you 
were done and gone to bed.” 

Ann put the last plate away before 
she obeyed him, then she came out 
slowly. Aaron followed her to the door 
which shut in the staircase as in a cup- 
board. He saw her start up before he 
closed the door, this more from cau- 
tion than from fear that she might 
repeat what she had heard to the 
stranger. More than once she had lent 
a hand to their schemes, rolling in 
easks, and pulling a better oar than 
ever his own son had done. He would 
as soon trust her as any man, but 
sooner trust none; so he watched her 
upstairs and closed the door after her. 

She heard the rattle of the falling 
latch, then the sound of feet that re- 
treated heavily. At the sound her eyes 
glowed slowly with a light that Aaron 
might have paused to see. But she 
did not turn back, but went on up the 
creaking stairs and down the passage 
which led to the guest-room. It was 
a large room, dark and low, and smell- 
ing heavily of the rank marsh damp; 
in this bitter weather it struck icy cold, 
in spite of the fire that sputtered on 
the hearth. Ann mended the fire, 
making it up to burn an hour or more; 
as she did so she looked around her. 
The room was but poorly furnished, 
skimpy curtains that scarcely covered 
the window, a narrow bed that would 
but ill fit the guest, nothing in the 
room which was worth a sexton’s fee 
except the dower-chest. 

This chest stood against the wall: it 
had belonged to Aaron’s wife (now 
dead), and by her had been willed to 
Tobiah the Dissenter. It was of tulip- 


wood, finely inlaid, and made in the 
Netherlands in the days when the 
Dutchmen knew how to make fine fur- 
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niture. Very great in size, it was built 
no doubt for some vrouw with a goodly 
dower of household stuff. It stood up- 
on clawed feet, and in shape was 
bowed outwards like the figure of a 
cheerful host. It had two drawers 
below, six feet long and near two feet 
deep, big enough for respectable cof- 
fins; above was a cupboard with doors 
polished so that they shone in the fire- 


light. As Ann looked at the chest an 
idea came to her. She crossed the 
room silently; before she had not 


troubled to go quietly, now she went 
with the sure light tread of a cat that 
hunts. She opened the doors and 
looked in; there were shelves there 
close together, but long and wide like 
the drawers below, and all empty now. 
Satisfied as to what was within, she 
closed the doors and went to her own 
room. It was up a small step-ladder; 
she went heavily, as if she were tired 
—as she might well be. But when 
she came to her room she did not go 
in and so to bed; instead she fastened 
the door on the outside, and hiding the 
key in her pocket, went down again, 
silently this time. At the foot of the 
ladder she paused to listen, but there 
was neither sign nor sound, so she 
went on again, gliding down the dark 
passage like a shadow, and so coming 
to the guest-room. 

It was late that night before Thirl 
went upstairs; Aaron went with him 
carrying a light. He ushered him into 
the ill-smelling room, and kindled two 
thin candles which stood on the man- 
tel-shelf, then with much politeness he 
bowed himself out. Left to himself, 
Thirl first fastened the door securely 
on the inside, then crossed to the win- 
dow and looked out. It was still snow- 
ing fast; he could see nothing except 
the soft falling flakes, so he dropped 
the curtain and came back to the fire. 
He began to undress, but he had only 
taken off his coat and boots when a 
book falling from the pocket of the 











coat called him to a halt. He picked 
it up and began reading where it had 
fallen open; soon he was quite ab- 
sorbed. 

It must have been almost an hour 
that he sat reading; one thin candle 
had guttered a winding-sheet when at 
last he looked up. What roused him 
from his book he did not know; some- 
thing made him look first at the can- 
dies and then across the room to the 
dower-chest. The house was very 
quiet by this time,—both within and 
without was the all-pervading silence 
of snow. But while he looked at the 
chest one of the doors began to open 
slowly, noiselessly, not as if a worn 
latch gave, but as if it were opened 
from within. He did not move but 
watched, stretching out a hand to 
possess himself of the pistol he had 
put on a chair near by. Slowly the 
door opened—it was half-way now— 
the other door had begun to swing 
back too. He held the pistol ready, still 
keeping a finger in his book; but he 
almost let the page slip when the door 
swinging right back revealed a woman 
on one of the wide shelves. 

He was not 2 man given to gallantry, 
and the discovery of a woman, even a 
handsome one, in his room at this hour 
brought a flash of anger to his eyes. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, 
madam?’ he said in freezing tones, 
rising as he said it. 

Ann climbed from the shelf, his 
words suddenly cutting her. 

“Yes,” she said, holding her head up, 
“you can go, go now, before it is too 
late.” 

“May I ask why?’ 

“Because they will kill you; Aaron 
Neck will kill you before morning. 
You are Mr. Thirl? Do you not know 
they have no fancy for your coming on 
the island? Everyone there and some 


here have reasons for keeping you 
away; it will not be Aaron’s fault if 
you get there alive.” 
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Thirl did not move. “Your pardon,” 
he said, “but to whom have I the 
honor of speaking?” 

“Ann Ponsford,” she answered, “no- 
body, less than nobody, for half the 
name is not mine by law.” 

Thirl looked keenly at her. “Why 
have you troubled to warn me?” he 
asked. “I am nothing to you.” 

“No,” she admitted, “but I hate 
Aaron Neck”; and her voice, low and 
steady but with the whisper of in- 
drawn breath, told Thirl that she spoke 
truly. 

“You would save me to hurt him?— 
I believe you would save the devil for 
that!” 

She did not say yes nor no, but her 
teeth gleamed white over her lip. 

“What am I to do?’ he inquired. 
“Saddle my horse and ride away ?—the 
roads are deep in snow, and I know 
nothing of the country. Thank you; 
but it suits better with my inclination 
to stay here and face it out.” 

But Ann knew of how little avail 
that would be. “The door is fastened 
outside,” she said, and he striding 
across the room to try it found she 
was right,—it had been fastened noise- 
lessly while he read. 

“Aaron will come by way of the 
trap,” she went on, pointing upwards 
to a trap-door in the ceiling. “If you 
sleep, he will drop down and do it 
quietly; if you wake, he will look 
through and shoot you. The trap gives 
on to the flat roof which is at the back 
part of the house—one can get to it 
easily from the window that looks out 
from the upper thatch. Aaron is more 
agile than any would think when mis- 
chief is afoot. You must get out 
through the trap,—the fastening is 
broken, so you can open it,—and you 
must do it soon, for Aaron will come 
towards three in the morning.” 

Thirl nodded; he began to see that 
the position might be somewhat des- 
perate. “And when I am outside?” he 
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asked. “I tell you plainly thatI have 
no mind to give up the Old Hall for 
all the rascals in the kingdom.” 

“I have no mind either,” she said; 
“it would suit Aaron almost as well 
to have you gone as to have you dead. 
You must go to Old Hall, and you 
must go to-night. The tide is still too 
high, so there is no crossing by the 
causeway; but I will row you over to 
the island. Oh yes, the night is dark, 
I know, and thick with snow; but I 
have been out in the dark before, and 
I know the channels as well as the 
Marshmen, If you trust me, I will take 
you across.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I must 
trust you,” he said. 

She glanced at his coat, which still 
lay on a chair. He picked it up, and 
with an apology put it on. Ann turned 
away, the color coming under the clear 
darkness of her skin; the apology—the 
mere courtesy of a gentleman—brought 
it. 

She deadened the fire till it was low 
and smouldering, extinguished the can- 
dies, and then stood the biggest chair 
in the room on the foot of the bed. 
By this time Thirl was ready, and she 
held the chair firmly while he mounted 
on it, reached up, and opened the trap. 
A few snowflakes fluttered in. Ann 
felt them, then they ceased: Thirl had 
filled the aperture with his body, plac- 
ing his hands on either side of the 
frozen roofing, and so drawing himself 
up through the hole. Then he leaned 
down and pulled her after him. Out- 
side the snow was falling as fast as 
ever; the roof was covered deep, but 
they felt their way along, and so came 
to the edge. 

“It is not so very high from the 
ground here,” Ann said, speaking low, 
for fear there should be any one be- 
hind the dormer windew that looked 
darkly down. “There are bushes be- 
low, close growing and matted by the 
wind; they are covered thick with 
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snow,—one might drop into them witbh- 
out getting much hurt.” As she spoke 
she slid over the edge and out of sight. 

For a moment Thirl paused half 
doubtful, then he followed, and land- 
ing in the deep snowdrift found his 
faith justified, for there was no am- 
bush, only his guide waiting for him. 
Silently she led him across the garden 
and down a field, the snow deadening 
their steps and mutfling all the sounds 
in the air. They could not go fast, for 
the drifts lay deep by the hedge; but 
at last they came to the water’s edge. 
In the darkness he would have stepped 
in had she not stopped him. 

“Stand still,” she said; “I will get the 
boat.” 

He stood, a figure of white lost in the 
white falling cloud, and listened to the 
woolly silence. Soon, however, she 
had the boat ready, and he got in as 
she ordered. He would have taken an 
oar, but she said, “No, there is no 
wind; I can manage better alone, for I 
know the tide and the currents. In 
this darkness I must go partly by feel- 
ing.” 

So he sat still while she rowed slow- 
ly; he felt the boat throb under the 
steady strokes; he even felt the pull 
of the current and tide, and the little 
eddies setting this way and that by 
which she steered her course. Out on 
to the black water they crept in a 
strange sleeping world where the great 
dark was very close, and it seemed as 
if it were the Boat of Souls that felt 
its silent way down the River of 
Death. 

Softly the boat’s nose grounded on 
the mud bottom. “We are aground,” 
Ann said. “I have mistaken the place, 
and gone too high up the shore; we 
must get off again.” She came to the 
other end of the boat, and putting the 
weight together, pushed off quickly, 
for the tide was falling fast, and every 
minute was important. He would have 
helped her, but she bade him keep still. 











she said, 
“sounds carry so far on the water.” 
So in silence they went, this way and 
that, he did not know where—to him 
it was like drifting on an icy sea of 


“We must be quiet,” 


dreams. On and on, until once again 
the boat stopped. 

“This is the old landing-stage,” Ann 
saia, and he felt her lean over to make 
th. boat fast. 

He stepped out into the shallow 
water that felt warmer than the air. 
She led him to the shore, and from 
thence to a narrow lane where the 
drifts were beyond their knees. 

“You have the key?” she asked, as 
they floundered, and he said ‘‘Yes.” 

Now the Old Hall stood close to the 
shore. On one side a waterway ap- 
proached right up to it, but Ann had 
not chosen that way, for it was hard 
to strike on such a night; moreover, 
she was not at all sure of being able 
to make an entry there. So she came 
ashore at the old landing-stage, found 
her way by the narrow lane, under 
the snow-laden trees, to the chief door. 
Of this Thirl had the key, though it 
took time to undo, for the autumn 
damps had rusted the lock, and his 
hands were numbed with the cold. At 
last he had it open, and they went in 
together. 

“There is another way into this 
house,” Ann said, and in the dark he 
heard her feeling, as if for something 
she knew where to find. Soon he saw 
what it was, for she kindled a light, 
and set fire to a candle that lay on an 
oaken bench near the fireplace. 

“You seem to know something of the 
ways of my house?” he said. 

“Several do,” she answered; “that is 
why I shall show you the other way 
in: you must make it fast, and take 
care, or you will have other visitors 
than you bargain for.” 

She led the way down the wide hall, 
down a passage beyond, coming to 
what he judged to be the kitchen 
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parts He looked about him as he 
went; but there was no sign of life, 
except when their shadows came out 
of the panelling, to be swallowed again 
by the darkness when the light passed. 
At last Ann paused by a heavy door. 

“Down here,” she said, and opened 
it, showing stone steps which went 
downwards. 

The air was clammy and damp, 
smelling strongly of the marsh; but 
the candle burned steadily, and Thirl 
followed her down to the old Squire’s 
cellars. For the most part they were 
empty now, or if there was anything 
left in them Ann gave the new owner 
no time to look, leading from one to 
another, until she came at last to a 
little low one tucked under the sea- 
ward edge of the house. Here she 
stopped, and lifting the light, showed 
him an archway in the masonry of the 
wall. The brickwork was old—little, 
long bricks, such as the Romans made, 
welded by time till they were close as 
stone. Set in the arch was a stout 
wooden door with never a bolt across 
it. 

“See,” she said, “it opens straight on 
to the great dyke that runs out to sea: 
a boat can get up at almost any tide. 
It is the handiest backdoor that ever 
man had, There were bolts’—she low- 
ered the light that he might see the 
place where they had been—“but the 
Marshmen took them off when the old 
Squire died. It locks; but it is not you 
nor I who have the key which fits it 
now.” 

Thirl nodded: it was clear why the 
Marshmen were not anxious that one 
should come to the Hall,—the cellar 
with the backdoor would be useful to 
them. “Is there ice in the dyke?” he 
asked. 

“Cat ice,” Ann answered; “a boat 
could get through, unless the snow 
ceases and frost sets in sharply. But 
it is not likely any one will come to- 
night. The person most ready to take 
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a boat over on such a night has al- 
ready gone, and the stranger, who 
knew the place so ill that he ventured 
to be her passenger, with her.” And 
she laughed a little at the thought of 
Aaron’s rage when he found her gone. 
“Now I will go,” she said. “You will 
find something of food and firing in the 
house; the Marshmen brought it here 
in case of need. You must take what 
you want and hold what you’ve got— 
if you can.” 

He stood irresolute by the door of the 
cellar. ““‘Where will you go?” he asked. 

“Back,” she answered. 

“You have been a long time gone; 
they will have missed you,—they will 
suspect.” 

“They will give me the warmer wel- 
come.” 

In the candie-light her face was fine 
in its defiance: Thirl could not but note 
it. 

“If,” he said. “Aaron Neck would kill 
me for coming to the Old Hall, what 
would he do to you for bringing me 
here?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I would 
as lief die one way as another,” she 
answered. 

But Thirl said decidedly, “You will 
not leave this house to-night unless 
you can give me your word you have 
some place to go to.” 

“IT have no place and no people. My 
father was such as you are, and my 
mother disgraced by his distinction, so 
I have no kin. Martha Neck’s charity 
gave me home and work when I was 
little, and Aaron Neck gives it me now 
that I can do woman’s work, and 
man’s work too, for no wages.” 

“Then you will stay here,” so Thirl 
said. “You have cast in your lot, and 
you must abide by it for the pres- 
ent.” , 

Ann looked at the bricked archway. 
“It will take time to make that way 
secure,” she said thoughtfully. “Two 
would be better than one—two could 
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hold this house till help came. Where 
is your servant?” 

“At an inn near the town: it may be 
some days before he can travel.” 

She considered a moment, then, “I 
will stay till help comes,” she said. 

“You will stay till I can dispose of 
you safely,” he answered. 

Then they fell to work, and having 
gulled the lock with wood splinters, set 
to piling old timbers and rubbish, 
whatever they could lay hands upon, 
against the door. It took time, but 
they worked with a will, silently, yet 
with a co-operation not always to be 
found among talkers. 

When they had stacked all they 
could find Ann said, “Now we will get 
the casks in. There are great casks, 
for the most part empty, in the cellars 
we have passed: we will get them in 
and set them close up against the 
wall. Casks set up close together are 
ill things to shift, and noisy too; we 
should hear if any touched them. We 
will fill this little cellar: there are 
plenty, and I know how to move 
them.” 

Here Thirl found she spoke no more 
than the truth: she shifted them with 
the ease of one who had helped at the 
unlading of more than one cargo. Sep- 
arately they rolled them in, packing 
them till the low cellar was wellnigh 
filed. Then, when the last was in and 
all as secure as they could make it, 
they came out together, and Thirl 
locked the door with hands that bled 
from the unwonted work. 


II,—THE COMING OF TOBIAH THE DIS- 
SENTER. 


Before Martha Neck died she be- 
queathed, as has been said, the dower- 


. chest of tulip-wood to Tobiah the Dis- 


senter. It was not likely that it would 
be of much use to him, but it was the 
only thing of value she possessed, and 
he was the only person, besides Ann 
Ponsford, who had been of comfort to 
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her in her declining years. She could 
not leave the chest to Ann, for that, 
she felt, would be giving it into Aaron’s 
hands under another name. She had 
no daughter to take it, and for Sacris- 
sa Viney, her son’s wife, she had 
no fancy. So to Tobiah, who had at 
least given her ghostly comfort, she 
left it. 

That was before Michaelmas; but 
though it was now after the first snow, 
Tobiah had not yet got it. He had 
spoken to Aaron about it after a decent 
interval, and Aaron had said that he 
would himself bring it to the town 
when he came with his cart for sup- 
plies. But when Aaron came he did 
not bring it, but went instead to To- 
biah’s house and explained that it was 
the fault of the rascally joiner who 
was still at work fitting a hinge. To- 
biah thanked Aaron for his trouble, 
and said he would send to fetch the 
dower-chest himself. 

This Aaron would not have: he was 
coming to town again soon, and would 
bring it then. But he did not come, 
for the rain set in and the roads were 
heavy beyond belief; indeed, that au- 
tumn was the wettest in memory. So 
time went on, and the chest did not 
come: for one reason or another it was 
always coming but never arriving. A 
friend of Tobiah’s came past the Black 
Horse once, but it was found that his 
cart was too small to take it. A friend 
of Aaron’s came by, but it was during 
the frost when the men were all out 
after wild-duck and there was no one 
to lift it, so it still remained in the 
guest-room. 

But on the very night when Ann 
found a use for it Tobiah himself 
came, He had been visiting for pur- 
poses of exhortation several backsli- 
ders who lived between the town and 
the coast. This had taken him two 
days, for the snow had set in and im- 
peded his going. It was late when he 
reached the Black Horse; Ann had long 
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gone upstairs, and so knew nothing of 
his arrival. 

It is possible Aaron was as little 
pleased to see Tobiah that night as any 
man, except perhaps an excise officer. 
Nevertheless he made himself pleasant, 
for he had always remembered to act 
as an amiable and somewhat religious 
man before the Dissenter. It was 


‘clearly impossible that one should be 


turned from the door that night, so 
Aaron put a good face on it and made 
the uninvited guest welcome. He told 
him that he was grieved to say he had 
no bed to spare. “But,” said he, “if 
you will be content to lie by the kitch- 
en fire, why, you are more than wel- 
come to it.” 

“Nay, brother,” Tobiah answered, “I 
want nothing better. I am a mighty 
sleeper. A good conscience and hard 
walking in this weather would make 
the chimney itself a bed of down. I 
shall sleep well here, with God’s bless- 
ing.” 

Aaron devoutly hoped he might, for 
he had business of his own that night 
which would not be the better for To- 
biah’s handling. However, as luck 
would have it, Tobiah was roused be- 
fore morning, and that by a most 
mighty outbreak of swearing. For a 
little he lay in the dark listening, not 
yet awake and half convinced that he 
must be dreaming. But soon he was 
assured that he was awake, and that 
his ears were indeed being assailed 
with vile profanity which, coming from 
an ignorant man without imagination, 
was but of a poor and low order. 

Tobiah drew on his boots hastily, 
and without waiting to take off the 
conical red nightcap which he carried 
with him in the cold weather, started 
to see what the noise might mean. 

“Hey, brother!” he shouted before 
he reached the kitchen door, “what is 
this ungodly confusion, and why this 
villanous and profane riot in a Chris- 
tian house?’ 
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The swearing had to an extent 
ceased, but he could hear voices in 
talk, so he got the door open and came 
out to see. Without, in the passage- 
he saw Aaron Neck and old 


way, 
John. John was white with snow, as 
if he had but lately come in, and 


Aaron, though the hour was after three 
in the morning, was fully dressed as 
he had been last night. 

“What's the to-do?” Tobiah demand- 
ed, and old John, muttering savagely, 
turned away like one who could not 
answer. But Aaron was more equal 
to the occasion. 

“To-do enough,” he said to Tobiah, 
but with his little swine’s eyes on 
John. “A villain came to my house last 
night; I gave him my best, bed and 
board, and now, now he has gone.” 

Tobiah clucked with his tongue. 
“Has he taken ought with him?’ he 
asked. 

“Ay, that he has,” Aaron answered; 
‘the has carried off a wench, as fine and 
strong a woman as one need want to 
see. Carried her off against her will, 
to what evil purpose the devil only 
knows.” 

“Ann Ponsford?’ asked Tobiah, who 
knew something of her. “Is it she? 
Then, good brother, mark my word, it 
it with her will that she has gone and 
not against it,—the devil himself could 
not easily take her against it.” 

“With it or against it,” Aaron re- 
plied, “it is all one to me. She has 
gone, he has seduced her, she is gone 
with him, and I am responsible before 
the Lord. She was as a daughter to 
me”—so he went on, with almost a sob 
in his sleek voice. 

Old John must have been moved too, 
for he cleared his throat noisily, 
though some might have said the sound 
was as near laughter as crying. But 
with Aron there could be no mistake, 
and Tobiah made none. “We must get 
her back,” he said; “she can’t have 
gone far—we will catch up with them 
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soon. They cannot have started long 
if the noise of their going woke you.” 

“It did not,” Aaron answered; “a 
feeling woke me, a strange uneasy feel- 
ing as of something wrong, a warning 
from on High it must have been, but 
I disregarded it until too late. I told 
myself there was nothing amiss, and 
lay as long as I could; but at last I 
was obliged to get up anc see, and then 
it was too late—they were gone.” 

“But they cannot have gone far,” 
Tobiah persisted. Though he was a 
great believer in help from on High, 
he also believed in man taking a hand 
in the business toward. “On such a 
night as this where could they have 
gone? how could they escape by the 
roads?” 

“They have escaped by the water,” 
John growled. “They have gone over 
to the island, and are, without doubt, 
snug and warm in the Old Hall, which 
house he has gotten by usury—bad luck 
to him!” 

“By the water!” Tobiah cried. “So 
much the better; we can take to the 
water too.” 

“Not to-night,” John said. “It is 
dark as pitch and full of snow; there 
is no one but Ann Ponsford would 
venture to cross to-night, and few who 
knew the channel would venture with 
her. Morevover, though we Have rea- 
son enough for wanting the man, it is 
one thing to tackle him here and an- 
other to beard him in his own house. 
I’m not over good at law, but I know 
better than to break into a man’s house, 
and that a gentleman’s. No. He’s got 
there; he must stop there for the pres- 
ent, though I’m not for saying there 
mayn’t be an accident some day in the 
open or on the water——” 

A part of this was as Greek to To- 
biah, who knew of no reason for want- 
ing Thirl except the one that he had 
borne off Ann Ponsford, and certainly 
no reason why he should not be fol- 
lowed to his own house and forced to 


























surrender her there as well as in an- 
other place. He said so with some 
plainness, and Aaron, knowing his man 
and fearing complications, cut in—“We 
must leave it in the hands of the Lord 
for the night; we cannot cross till day- 
light.” 

Tobiah agreed; he could do nothing 
else, for these men knew the place and 
its dangers better than he. “I will 
come with you to-morrow,” he said; 
“the Lord has sometimes given me vic- 
tories over the Devil,—it is possible I 
may prevail. Come within by the fire, 
and tell me about this son of Belial, 
so that I may be prepared for the at- 
tack.” 

Aaron sent old John off to bed, then 
came and sat down by the kitchen fire. 
Tobiah sat opposite, his red night-cap 
still on his head, asking questions, not 
only as to Thirl but also as to the Old 
Hall and the way it could best be 
reached. As he spoke, Aaron began to 
see that the Dissenter might serve him 
better than the Marshmen. It is true 
he could likely rouse them to attack 
Thirl even in his own house, though, 
as old John said, at present they had 
little stomach for it. But in the mat- 
ter of Ann Ponsford they were not to 
be relied on; she was a woman, and 
they would not touch her. Moreover, 
there were some that said he had used 
her ill, and so deserved ill at her 
hands. Thirl might meet with Fate 
by-and-by, but Ann would not unless 
he stirred, and it was with Ann he 
most wished to settle. He smiled the 
slow smile that scarcely wrinkled his 
big white face as he thought how he 
would settle, and how well Tobiah 
might serve as a decoy. The good man 
was so zealous in the cause of right- 
eousness, he would take her away by 
force if need be from him whom he 
deemed her betrayer. So thinking, 
Aaron led the talk this way and that: 
very pious and grieved was he, seldom 
looking at Tobiah, and only towards 
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morning leaning forward to touch his 
knee, 

“Save Ann Ponsford for me,” he said, 
“and you shall take the dower-chest 
back with you: you shall take it in 
my new cart and with the brown cob 
to draw it, no matter how the roads 
may be.” 

“I am obliged to you, brother,” To- 
biah answered, “but I should do jus- 
tice without that kindness, the Lord 
helping me. Now let us to sleep a 
while; the night is nearly spent, and it 
were as well to start fresh to such an 
enterprise.” 

So to sleep Tobiah went, and to 
breakfast in the morning before it was 
light. 

As soon as ever it was judged wise, 
Tobiah and Aaron set out with John 
to row them to the island. The tide 
had fallen considerably, so that it was 
possible to cross by way of the cause- 
way which joined the island to the 
mainland. But it was deemed better 
not to go that way, for it landed one 
some distance from the Old Hall, and 
the roads were so blocked with snow 
as to be but bad going. So the three 
rowed over, as Ann and Draycott Thirl 
had done before them. 

They crossed the strip of sea, head- 
ing for the deep channel which ran 
through the marsh, now left bare by 
the tide. This channel brought them 
straight to the landing-stage had they 
followed it right up; but they did not, 
—they turned into a narrow water-way 
which bore off to the right and joined 
the great dyke that ran out to sea close 
to the Old Hall. Up this they went, 
forcing their way through the cat ice, 
intending to try the backdoor, although 
Aaron did not expect to effect an en- 
trance there. He was not disappoint- 
ed when he found Ann had prepared 
for their coming and made that way 
secure. 

“We must go to the front of the 
house,” Tobiah said. “I will demand 
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admittance, and also reason with the 
young woman.” 

Old John rapped out an oath (for 
which Tobiah reproved him). “Sooner 
you than me for the front of the 
house,” said he. 

The snow had ceased by this time, 
so that against the whiteness of the 
country a man was a good mark, and 
Ann, as the old man knew, was a dead 
shot. It was likely, too, that Thirl 
could handle arms. 

“Tut!” Tobiah answered. “Why 
should they shoot? They will not at- 
tack us more than we them. We are 
not cannibal savages, either the one or 
the othen of us. We do not come to 
harm—only to reason forcibly for 
righteousness,” 

John muttered something, growling; 
but Aaron said smoothiy, “That is 
quite true, friend Tobiah, and it were 
well that it should be you to say it. 
You are the man best fitted to reason 
with Ann on account of your godly life 
and the great power of your argu- 
ments. We will wait among the trees, 
but go you to the house front.” 

This plan exactly pleased Tobiah, for 
if the good man had a weakness it was 
just an inclination to play not only the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
and dulcimer himself, but also all the 
other instruments of music. Accord- 
ingly, when they reached the landing- 
stage, hé hopped ashore in haste and 
ploughed his way up the lane, taking 
such great strides in spite of the deep 
snow that Aaron found it quite easy 
to follow. Old John did not come. “I’m 
going home,” he said; “you can take 
the boat back yourselves,” and he 
turned off by the sea-wall. 

Aaron did not seem vexed by this, 
and Tobiah hardly noticed it. He was 
already well on his way up the lane. 
The gate of the Old Hall they could 
not open; it was blocked with a drift 
full six feet deep, but Tobiah floun- 
dered through: and climbed over, then 
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took his way up the drive and came to 
the house front. Here Aaron fell away 
from him, sneaking off among the 
trees, and there waiting out of ear-shot 
of what passed by the house front. 

Those within the house were not alto- 
gether unprepared for some one’s com- 
ing, though not certain that any would 
come. Ann knew that the Marshmen 
would hardly of themselves venture to 
lawlessly break into a house; but she 
also knew that Aaron was able to urge 
them to it, and might well do so in his 
rage. Accordingly she warned Thirl 
to be prepared. This much earlier, 
about the time when they finished 
their work in the cellar. 

He stretched his tired arms and said, 
“They will not come while it is dark, 
I suppose?” 

“No,” she answered, and suddenly re- 
membering the hours that lay before 
the tardy winter’s dawn, felt awkward 
and at odds. 

Thirl did not seem to notice it. “So 
much the better,” he said; “you can 
rest a while,—you must need it. I hope 
the Marshmen have been so good as to 
leave enough of the old Squire’s things 
to make you tolerably comfortable.” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
know nothing of the house except the 
hall and cellar.” 

“Nor I,” he said. “Let us explore.” 

And, taking the candle from her, he 
led the way up the dark stairs into a 
wide gallery above. Here, where their 
steps echoed loudly, closed doors shut 
in large rooms, and passages led away 
into darkness. Thirl tried a door and 
found it fastened; another, and found 
the room behind it dismantled. Then 
he started down a passage. 

“Let us see where this goes,” he said. 

The way widened as they went, 
turned a little, descended two steps, 
ascended three, then, when they had 
come to the far part of the house, 
broadened into a wide place with three 
doors opening from it. Thirl opened 
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the first, and, holding the light high, 
looked in at the dark wainscot, the 
curtained bed, and shuttered windows. 

“The accommodation is poor,” he 
said; “can you make shift here for an 
hour or two?” 

He handed her what was left of the 
eandle as he spoke. She took it, and 
not till after the door was closed re- 
membered that he had no light. She 
turned quickly, thinking to call after 
him; then she changed her mind, and 
stood listening to the sound of his re- 
treating steps and the clank of the 
sword he wore. At last even that 
sound ceased, and silence, unbroken by 
so much as the scamper of rats or the 
creak of timbers, fell on the house 
again. 

Ann slept for several hours, but 
awoke before dawn, not so very much 
after the time she usually rose to set 
about her household work. She got up 
now, and before long found her way 
back to the chief stairs and so to the 
hall and kitchen. Here she opened the 
shutters and let in the blue glimmer of 
the snow, which had ceased to fall, but 
lay smooth and white over everything. 
She looked out a moment, then went 
to the cellar and fetched some of the 
dry wood and turf stored there, and 
set about kindling a fire. She was still 
busy with it when she heard a step 
behind her, and looking round she 
made out Thirl in the lessening gloom. 

“Permit me,” he said; and taking 
the wood from her hands, he kindled 
the fire himself, as one who has the 
best right. 

Ann hesitated a moment, then yielded 
her place, and went to fetch the smoked 
bacon and ship’s biscuits which had 
been stored away by the smugglers for 
the use of one who had been forced 
to lie hid for a little. She set them on 
the table, with such cups and plates 
as she could find. Or rather, she would 
have done so, only Thirl, who now had 
the fire blazing merrily, took them from 
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her, and placing a chair before the 
hearth, asked her to be seated. 

“Why do you not let me serve you?” 
she asked; “I am a servant.” 

“Not here,” he answered, and she 
lowered her eyes: it was true, she was 
his guest—the guest of a man not yet 
forty, and of a station far other than 
her own. 

“We are companions in misfortune,” 
he said; “but it is always the man’s 
right to serve.” 

She sat down, but with her back half 
turned to him. 

“May I offer you some of the Marsh- 
men’s ham?’ he asked; “it looks excel- 
lent.” . 

She turned about. “It is from 
Aaron’s pig,” she said, for the sake of 
saying something. “I cured it myself.” 

“That is a guarantee,” he said, cut- 
ting away. 

“I am not so sure,” she answered; 
“I have no taste for pickling—I only do 
it from sheer necessity.” Then some- 
thing prompted her to follow his lead, 
and, “May I pour you a cup of pump- 
water?’ she said; “that too looks ex- 
cellent.” 

“It should be,” he returned; “it is 
from my own pump.” 

After they had finished their meal 
they cleared away the things, talking 
the while, not now of the chances of 
attack but of the little book which had 
bulged Thirl’s pocket. It was the play 
of “Julius Cesar,” which, it seemed, 
Ann knew as well as he—for the curate 
of the parish had given her some edu- 
cation. This in the days when Aaron, 
and so perforce his wife, were good 
church people, It seemed she had more 
taste for books than pickling hams, 
although the ham was good enough of 
its kind. 

When they had put everything in 
place again, Thirl proposed that they 
should look over the house and see if 
it had other backdoors of convenience, 
But they had no more than reached the 
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hall when a hail from without brought 
them to a halt. 

“It seems the Marshmen are here 
already,” Thirl said. 

“Yes,” Ann answered, “but in the 
front: it is strange they should come 
to the front and call.” 

Thirl agreed but said, “It is at least 
civil of them to make themselves 
known. I will go and hear what they 
have to say.” 

He went upstairs to a room at the 
extreme end of the house front. This 
room had a window that looked on the 
side as well as one in the front; but 
he did not spare a glance fer the side. 
Ann, however, who had her doubts as 
to the reason of the outcry in front 
went to another room near by and 
looked out among the trees. At first 
she saw no one: the trees were thick, 
and so snow-laden that it was hard to 
see among them. But her eyes were 
keen, and after a little she caught 
sight of something that moved, and 
more by its movements than its shape 
she made out that it was Aaron Neck. 
As soon as she was sure of this she 
went to warn Thirl to be careful how 
he entered into negotiations with those 
in front. 

He, in the meantime, had looked out 
and seen Tobiah standing in the snow. 
Being a stranger in the place, he did 
not know Tobiah from Adam (except 
for the difference of dress), and so had 
no idea of the man’s moral standing, 
and took him to be as big a rascal as 
the Marshmen. 

“Ho! Sinners within!” Tobiah hal- 


looed. “Son of Belial and thankless 
daughter of deceit, I would speak with 
you!” 

Thirl opened the window a little 
way. “You can speak with. me,” he 
said, 


“You are there, 
“Well, then, listen 


Tobiah saw him. 
are you?” he cried. 


to me, and at once bring forth the 
woman.” 
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“The woman?” Thirl said, clearly 
amazed. 

“Yes, the woman,” Tobiah answered 
—“the woman you have with you in 
the house. Yield her up, I say, and 
that immediately!” 

“For what?’ Thirl asked. 

“That I may take her to Aaron Neck. 
The Lord—and, peradventure, a ser- 
vant of His—will deal with you, but 
Aaron will deal with this erring daugh- 
ter.” 

“T will see him damned first!” so 
Thirl answered, and closed the win- 
dow. 

Tobiah snorted angrily at the closing 
of the window, which did not, how- 
ever, prevent his speech,—only led him 
to shout the louder. “See him damned 
you certainly will,” he called, “if such 
a fate could befall a good man; for 
you will be there, you will most cer- 
tainly be there.” 

Thirl made no answer, but stood 
looking at Tobiah, who, for warmth, 
wore his night-cap under his flapping 
hat, so that the crimson rim showed 
above his ears. 

“Do you defy me?” Tobiah asked. 
“Tt is against the law! It is abduction 
to carry a young woman off and hold 
her from her friends! How long do 
you think you will hold her in defiance 
of God and the law?’ 

“As long as I choose.” 

“No, you will not! By—by alli the 
wicked oaths that wicked men swear, 
you will not! She will return with me, 
and that soon, to Aaron Neck!” 

“She will do no such thing. 
marry her first!” 

“Marry her?’ Tobiah stopped sud- 
denly: he had _ started to plunge 
through the snow towards the door. 
“If you marry her, that puts another 
complexion on the matter.” 

It was at that moment that Ann 
came into the room, and so heard To- 
which was like none 


I will 


biah’s voice, 


other. 























“Tobiah the Dissenter!” she ex- 
claimed, looking out of the window. 
“What is he here for?” 

Tobiah saw her. “Frail daughter of 
frailty,” he said, “I have come to take 
you home to Aaron Neck and a godly 
life.” 

“She will not go,” Thirl said curtly, 
his hand on the window that Ann had 
opened. 

“Then you will marry her,” Tobiah 
retorted. “He says he will marry you 
sooner than let you go: he will do one 
or the other.” 

Ann turned upon Thirl with anger in 
her eyes. “You had best beware what 
you are saying,” she said, “at least to 
that man.” 

“It is not my custom to say more 
than I am ready to do,” Thirl an- 
swered. 

Tobiah could see they spoke to one 
another, though he could not hear what 
passed. “Let me into the house,” he 
said. 

Ann stooped to the opening of the 
window. “What are you doing in this 
affair?’ she asked; “it is not yours.” 

“It is the Lord’s,” he answered; “I 
have His commission.” 

“Has Aaron Neck His commission to 
lurk in the trees and level his gun at 
a window, when the flapping of a cur- 
tain makes him think he may put a 
charge of shot into a woman’s body?” 

So she sneered, and Thirl’s hand 
drew her back. “Do you mean that?” 
he asked. 

She nodded, and his hand felt for his 
pistol. But she stayed him. “Do not,” 
she said; “it is a pity to begin—he will 
not here. It would be only a passing 
spasm of fury with him when he 
thought he saw me,” and she went to 
the door. 

“Stay here,” he commanded. ‘Who 
is this rascal in front?” he asked. 

“Tobiah the Dissenter,” she an- 
Swered. “He is a good enough man 
of his sort, a dweller in the town, hav- 
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ing neither part nor lot with the smug- 
glers and Marshmen. I cannot tell 
how he has been drawn into this busi- 
ness,—by some wiles of Aaron’s, I 
suppose.” 

Thirl was not all convinced. “He is 
very set that I should deliver you to 
Neck,” he said. 

“There is something behind that I 
do not understand,” was Ann’s an- 
swer. “I must speak to Tobiah.” 

Thirl was against any such thing, 
but seeing her set on it, he at last 
consented to admit the Dissenter, after 
he had himself seen from the side-win- 
dow the figure that lurked among the 
trees. 

Tobiah was quite ready to parley, 
and to do so without communicating 
with Aaron: indeed his confidence in 
that man, at times not of the strongest, 
was somewhat shaken by Ann’s words. 
Ann opened the door a little way and 
Tobiah entered, finding Thirl and a 
pistol at his elbow. 

“What have you come for?’ Ann 
asked. 


“To take you back,” Tobiah an- 
swered. 
“Why? What affair is it of yours?” 


“It is the affair of righteousness. 
You have been seduced from your 
home: I would save you from your be- 
trayer.” 

Ann’s lips were parted for another 
question, but at this the words stayed, 
and she stared at him with a sudden 
shamed comprehension. 

“It is false!” Thirl said, before the 
pause she left became oppressive— 
“false and gross at that.” 

Tobiah wagged his head. “So you 
say,” he said; “but you left together 
before midnight, and I find you to- 
gether——”’ 

“It is a lie! it is Aaron Neck’s lie!” 
Ann cried. “I came here of my own 
accord to show the way.” 

But Tobiah, addressing Thirl, went 
on unmoved, “And when I say ‘Give 
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her up, send her back to her friends,’ 
you reply that better men than your- 
self shall be damned first.” 

“And I meant it,” Thirl said; “to send 
her to Neck is to send her to death.” 

Tobiah looked sceptical; but Ann 
said, “I am ready to come with you. 
If that is all you want, why did you 
not say so before. I will come at once; 
let us go.” 

She moved as if to the door, but Thirl 
looked round. “You will not go,” he 
said quietly, remembering the lurking 
figure among the trees. 

“I will,” she answered. 

“You will not.” 

For a moment they faced one an- 
other, the eyes of the woman looking 
defiance into those of the man. Grad- 
ually her glance shifted. 

“I will protect your good name,” he 
said gently. 

“My name!” she flung at him in 
scorn. “What is my name? My name 
is nothing to me.” 

“It is something to me,” he answered. 
“I have smirched it; I will clear it.” 

“No,” she said, 

Here Tobiah broke in. “The state of 
matrimony,” he observed, “is one not 
to be lightly entered upon. Neverthe- 
less, on occasions it is advisable. In 
this case I will leave you to choose 
between two evils—to part or to unite. 
The one appears grievous to you now, 
the other will afterwards. But you 
must choose, you must choose.” 

“Oblige me by ceasing your fool’s 
chatter.” 

Thirl’s voice struck chilly; but 
“Fool’s chatter!” Tobiah cried. “Know, 
man, that it is the foolish things of 
this world that the Lord uses to con- 
found the wise.” 

“That I can well believe,”. Thirl re- 
torted. “You would confound any man 
who failed to confound and altogether 
damn you at the outset. Go in there, 
and hold forth to what family portraits 
the old Squire has left on the walls.” 
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And he pushed him into a room that 
opened from the hall and fastened the 
door after him. 

Ann had crossed to the hearth-place. 
“I see now how the thing has been 
done,” she said. “Aaron Neck has 
fooled Tobiah with this tale, so that 
his presence should give the affair a 
lawful appearance, and I might the 
more easily be made to come.” 

“Possibly,” Thirl answered; “it does 
not alter the case.” 

He set a chair for her by the great 
table which stood in the centre of the 
hall, with feet let into the flags of the 
floor so that it could never be moved. 
“Will you not sit?” he said. 

Then as she obeyed, “Why should we 
not marry?” he asked. “It is true we 
do not think we love or any such folly, 
but we are neither of us children or 
fools. There is no reason why a con- 
tract made in cold blood should not be 
at least as good as one made in hot.” 

“Between strangers?” she asked. 

“Yes, if you call us strangers,” he 
answered. “I have known women 
years, and know less of them than of 
you in a single night.” 

She did not answer: it might well be 
true, she knew. “Between one in my 
position and one in yours?” she said. 

He smiled a little. “If you had lived 
as much as I, you would know better 
of what value is position.” 

She had nothing to say, so he went 
on. “It might make for the safety of 
my skin to marry a woman from here- 
abouts: it would certainly make for 
the safety of yours to remain under 
my protection. Indeed, by your own 
showing, nowhere outside these walls 
would be safe for you just now, so out- 
side these walls you cannot go.” 

He was sitting opposite to Ann. She 
looked across to him, leaning her arms 
on the table. “How do you know that 
the whole is not of my planning?” she 
asked, watching him from under low- 
ered lids. “I am not a fool, you say. 

















How do you know that the whole is 
not a plan by which I would throw 
myself on your hands?” 

But Thirl only smiled again. “I have 
seen hatred before,” he said, “and I 
know it when I see it. Moreover, un- 
less I greatly misjudge, you would not 
move a finger’s length to compass the 
finest man in the kingdom, much less 
go to these pains for such as IL.” 

She rose and went back to the fire- 
place, and he sat watching her. “You 
ean hate, I know,” he said, “but I 
doubt if you love overmuch. I know 
nothing of your affairs, but the chances 
are that in youngest girlhood you had 
some passing passion.” 

“How do you know?” 
fiercely. 

“I do not know. I ask your pardon 
for the reference. I did not mean to 
trouble you about the past; only, if 
that is the case, it should make the 
future easier,—you will not likely want 
to marry any one else. As for me, I 
know little of women and care less for 
them. I shall never wish to marry an- 
other. I owe you something for my 
life; will you not permit me to pay 
this way? Take my name for the sake 
of appearances, and some certain in- 
come for the debt I owe, anu lead your 
own life here, or away when to go is 
safe.”’ 

“It is madness,” she said—“chival- 
rous folly.” 

He rose as if the talk were at an 
end. “The foolish things of this world 
are to confound the wise,” he said 
lightly; “our friend who is hammering 
so loudly at the door told us so.” 

“But if you have no care for me,” 
she said, but so low that he did not 
heed as he went to Tobiah’s door. How 
was he to know that he, the one man 
who had shown her consideration and 
yet mastery, might almost win if he 
chose? 


she asked 
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When Tobiah was let out from the 
gloomy dining-room in which he had 
been shut, he had somewhat to say 
about the indignity offered him. How- 


ever, he was mollified when Thirl 
asked him to set about the necessary 
arrangements for the marriage. After- 
wards, and before he left the house, 
Ann told him the truth of the story, 
beginning from the talk she had heard 
in Aaron’s kitchen onwards to the end. 

Tobiah swelled with indignation. 
“He would make me his cat’s-paw, 
would he!” he cried. “He would use 
the purposes of the Lord and the 
strong words of righteousness to his 
own evil ends! We will see, good 
brother Aaron—we will see, smooth- 
voiced hypocrite, whose tongue is oil 
and deeds vinegar! The servant of the 
Lord is not to be duped; he wakes 
betimes. And he would pay me with 
the dower-chest—the chest which is 
rightly mine, and which he keeps with 
him in the house, detaining by subtle- 
ty and slimy words! I will have the 
dower-chest, good Aaron Neck; I will 
take it from under your oily nose, and, 
what is more, I will give it to her 
whom you hate. It will be my wed- 
ding-gift to you, Ann Ponsford: you 
shall not go quite dowerless to your 
husband,—you shall have the price that 
was to have been paid to compass your 
death and burial.” 

And in a state of warlike exultation 
Tobiah clapped his hat on his head 
and made for the door. MHalf-way 
there he stopped. “Let me out by 
some more retired way,” he said. “I 
am not ready to meet friend Aaron 
yet; let him stand to cool his fat awhile 
longer among the trees.” 

So they let him out by the kitchen 
door, and he strode away on his busi- 
ness, they standing to watch him, the 
dazzling white world before and the 
dead stillness of the house behind. 

U. L. Silberrad. 
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Being ReFiectTions By an IGNORAMUS. 


I have an almost feminine partiality 
for old china. When I go to see any 
great house, I inquire for the china 
closet, and next for the picture gallery. 
I cannot defend the order of prefer- 
ence, but by saying that we have all 
some taste or other, of too ancient a 
date to admit of our remembering dis- 
tinctly, that it was an acquired one. 
I can call to mind the first play and 
the first exhibition that I was taken 
to; but I am not conscious of a time 
when china jars and saucers were in- 
troduced into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then—why 
should I now have?—to those little, 
lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, 
that under the notion of men and wom- 
en afloat about, uncircumscribed by 
any element, in that world before per- 
spective—a china tea-cup. I like to see 
my old friends—whom distance cannot 
diminish—figuring up in the air (so 
they appear to our optics), yet on terra 
firma still—for so we must in courtesy 
interpret that speck of deeper blue— 
which the decorous artist, to prevent 
absurdity, had made to spring up be- 
neath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, 
and the women, if possible, with still 
more womanish expressions. Here is 
a young and courtly Mandarin, hand- 
ing tea to a lady from a salver—two 
miles off. See how distance seems to 
set off respect! And here the same 
lady, or another—for likeness is iden- 
tity on tea-cups—is stepping into a 
little fairy boat, moored on the hither 
side of this calm garden river, with a 
dainty mincing foot, which in a right 
angle of incidence (as angles ‘go in our 
world) must infallibly land her in the 
midst of a flowery mead—a furlong off 

on the other side of the same strange. 
stream! . 


Thus Charles Lamb, in one of the 
immortal “Elia” essays. Have you nev- 
er felt the fascination of these prod- 
ucts of Far Cathay? 





As the writer raises his eyes from the 
page of the gentle essayist they fall 
upon two plates, which flank either 
side of the clock on the mantel-shelf, 
on which are depicted two such de- 
lightfully impossible groups and land- 
scapes as those above described. 

Surely this is the very river with its 
fairy islet, and with some perspective- 
less, round-headed mountains in what 
should be the far distance, but which 
are, in fact, so near as to out-top by 
miles the heads of the little people who 
are sunning themselves in the garden. 
These are the identical mandarin and 
lady, no doubt; but instead of handing 
her tea he is pointing with a rose to- 
wards the mountains, as though try- 
ing to persuade her to get into her 
palanquin and go out for an airing; 
and in that charming little pagoda- 
roofed house behind her she doubtless 
lives, the only difficulty about which 
must be her absolute inability ever to 
stand upright under its roof. 

On the fellow to this plate the same 
lady is depicted, apparently haggling 
with a small dwarfish vendor of flow- 
ers over the price of his roses, one of 
which she has picked out of his jar 
(not basket, be it observed) and is re- 
garding with that approved hold-cheap 
expression of indifference which is the 
very essence of an English lady’s suc- 
cess in marketing to this day. Bach 
separate medallion upon the rim is a 
complete little picture in itself, and 
bears looking into with advantage 
through a magnifying glass. 

In a professional encyclopzedical dis- 
quisition upon porcelain, recently pe- 
rused, the author, after discoursing of 
many periods and styles, touched upon 
Chinese Oriental somewhat disparag- 
ingly, ascribing to it a “want of 

























strength” in design. But who asks 
for strength of design in anything so 
fragile and essentially “domestic” in 
its purpose as porcelain? Are not ele- 
gance, an unerring eye for grouping 
and color, an exquisite feeling for the 
decorative side of natural objects, and 
a certain gaiety in composing them 
enough? 

It is a truism that, compared with 
the vigor of Japanese art, the Chinese 
treatment of human figures and ani- 
mals is of a very inferior order, but it 
seems sufficient for their scheme of 
decoration that these should simply be 
indicated. They are obviously intro- 
duced but to complete a composition— 
or, if to tell a story, why then it is of 
so quaintly child-like a nature, to Euro- 
pean understanding, as to appear quite 
appropriately illustrated in this child- 
like method. 

The Japanese artist so far excels his 
brother of the Flowery Land in respect 
to draughtsmansbip that we have to 
regard his work more seriously. His 
frequently sombre tones, and dramatic 
expressive figures, are better suited for 
examination under the protection of 
museum cases than for the daily do- 
mestic use which is one of the great 
charms of so much of the Chinese 
production. 

Moreover, it has not the same his- 
toric value in our eyes, since it is only 
of comparatively recent years that the 
art of Japan has been opened up to 
European inspection, and therefore its 
importations, however rare or ancient 
in themselves, do not possess similar 
home associations. 

If you cannot enter into the irre- 
sponsible artistic spirit of the gentle 
barbarian who paints becaus¢ he must, 
old china is not for you from the ama- 
teur’s point of view, and it is not the 
intention of the writer to deal with 


clays, marks, pastes and glazes. These 
things must be left to the professional 
connoisseur. 


It is in the frankly ig- 
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norant, Lamb-like spirit of admiration 
that the subject is approached here. 


Observe what proportion in the 
scheme of decoration is brought to 
bear; what infinite pains are bestowed 
upon the smallest designs around the 
edges and on the backs of the pieces, 
though these are necessarily seldom 
seen. There is just the right amount 
expended; not so much as to vie with 
the “face,” but enough to show that all 
was to be perfected in its way. There 
was to be no “scamping” in the ar- 
tist’s labor of love. 

One of the most admired of these 
finishings is the well known Diaper, 
which is so refined and graceful in 
itself that-it imparts an air of superi- 
ority to whatever it adorns. This also 
may be said of the little gold Coronal, 
which so often encircles the outer or 
inner edges of plates and bowls. 

Here is an exquisite cover-cup of 
finest egg-shell. Close your eyes; now 
hold out your hand. Do you feel any- 
thing in it? No? Open your eyes; you 
are holding the cup and cover in your 
hand, but its texture is so fine that 
you cannot distinguish its weight. Ah! 
if you drop it I shall certainly kill you! 

That other beautifully-shaped little 
cup which stands between the two oc- 
tagonal, richly decorated chrysanthe- 
mum plates on the bookshelf, is, the 
owner fondly believes, a piece of orig- 
inal red dragon (though it was picked 
up in an out-of-the-way hole-and-cor- 
ner shop for a comparatively few shil- 
lings), and only in Oriental china can 
be found that peculiarly effective, yet 
killed shade of Indian red. See how 
the coloring and the “gyrations” of 
the dragon himself are emphasized and 
relieved by the intense indigo of the 
blue which runs all round the rims in 
a broadish band of intricate design. 
Raise the cover and look within. 
Again, what a glorious blue, and what 
symmetry of form in the pattern! 

Upon the other bookshelf are two 
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Celadon plates. They are not, alas! of 
the best period of Celadon—the time 
of the middle ages—when this particu- 
lar ware was sought after, not alone 
for its beauty, but for the power as- 
cribed to it of detecting poison when 
poured into it. These are but the Cela- 
don of sixty or seventy years ago. It 
differs greatly from much of the Orien- 
tal china in that it is very thick and 
heavy, and it is only at the extreme 
edges, when held up to the light, that 
any transparency appears, and not in 
all cases even then. 

But, although not much valued by 
collectors, it has a frankly decorative 
effect very pleasing to the eye. The 
tender, cold green shade of the ground, 
covered with flowers, birds, butterflies, 
etc., which in the better kind are laid 
on so thickly as to appear enamelled 
upon the surface, produces a charming 
scheme, and as black is frequently 
used in broad touches upon the butter- 
flies’ wings and other objects, the col- 
oring of the whole is heightened and 
strengthened. 

Here is a dish of white Celadon; a 
variety not so often met with. It is 
of the same substance as the better 
known green examples, and the style 
of decoration is the same, though, in 
accordance with its colorless ground, 
it is less pronounced in tone, and there 
is no black in it. The little pink and 
green sprays on the back of this ele- 
gantly shaped dish are of particular 
grace and finish. 

Over yonder, upon a small ebony 
pedestal, is a rather good example of 
the red “Liver,” as it is somewhat dis- 
agreeably named by collectors. Mark 
the deep, rich, brownish red of its 
surface, which takes mysterious Tyrian 


shades of purple in a side light. Notice 


the perfect line of beauty from the 
turn of the lip to the slight bulge of 
the shoulder, and its gradual tapering 
to the bottom of the vase. 

I cannot tell to what part of China 
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this particular manufacture may be 
peculiar, but I know that it forms a 
magnificent foil to the lighter, daintier, 
more frivolous patterns around it, 
which in turn throw up its subdued 
magnificence with equal advantage. 

One peculiarity of the kind of paste 
of which this Liver china is made is 
its extreme softness, and once chipped, 
unless promptly repaired, it is liable to 
crumble away rapidly, and it is only 
the great strength of its abnormally 
thick glaze which holds it together. 

That pale but bright green vase with 
the suggestion of “‘hedge-sparrow” blue 
in its tint was a real bargain. It is not 
very old, probably but forty or fifty 
years, but it is genuine. The color is 
supreme, the shape most elegant, and 
its owner picked it up, for the large sum 
of eighteenpence, in a dirty old book 
shop, where it lay huddled among a 
lot of cheap rubbish, It was so grimed 
with dirt that on being brought home 
it had to be well scrubbed with spirit 
before its true shade could be dis- 
cerned, and now it flanks the red Liver 
jar, a beautiful contrast both in color 
and shape. 

In many instances the influence of 
Persian, and even Greek art may be 
traced through the more set designs of 
Chinese decoration. The Greek “Key 
pattern” is frequently to be found. 
Here is a plate which, if the writer 
mistakes not, is certainly based upon 
Greek lines. It is of a somewhat more 
severe and coldly classic order than its 
companions. The edging is suggestive 
of Greek reticence, and even the colors 
are subdued to the required tones. The 
blue is of a greyish quality, while the 
red has had nearly all its warmth 
crushed out of it. The groups of flow- 
ers are conventionalized, and in sym- 
metrical arrangement of four sections, 
two blue, and two red, and regularly 
beading the edge are small, square- 
shaped dots of a greyish black, which 
complete the suggestion of the origin 




















of the design. A very slight thread of 
faint gold outlines the flowers. This 
is an uncommon looking specimen of 
Chinese art, and the porcelain appears 
of a particularly fine, transparent 
quality. 

The Persian element is easily dis- 
tinguishable, and almost always with 
a good influence. This large saucer- 
shaped plate decorated in Indian red 
and gold conventionalized flowers ar- 
ranged somewhat symmetrically, with 
the broad lines of cobalt blue encircling 
the outer edge and centre medallion, is 
a very fair specimen of the style. 

Here is another plate, with a faint 
greenish-yellow tinge for its ground, 
and a richly-colored pomegranate in 
the centre. This plate is embellished 
with small, weasly, half-natural, half- 
heraldic looking animals, which creep 
in and out among the delicate leafy 
tracery of the design around the edge. 

Pieces bearing these curious crea- 
tures upon them are regarded as more 
valuable than those with the ordinary 
style of floral decoration, as they are 
supposed to be symbols or “signets,” 
though what they symbolize or signify 
is unknown to the writer. 

As to the teapots, are they not a joy 
for ever? Look at their pleasant, 
round, plump proportions, so sugges- 
tive of refreshment and good cheer; at 
their quaint, straight little spouts (so 
much the best for pouring) and their 
simple, easily grasped handles. Ob- 
serve this little beauty of pure old 
Nankin blue—the better for wear—and 
see how perfectly its nice little flat top 
fits into its place; and this other larger 
one, which came from a quiet old sea- 
side back street years ago, and heaven 
knows whence before; this is a little 
the worse for time and wear, since 
much of its original color has faded, 
but there are stiil left the dear, fool- 
ish little people, under a lovely bit 
of burnt sienna outlined tree, and the 
blues and greens of their coats remain, 
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if their yellow petticoats have fled, and 
there is no diminution of force in the 
splendid indigo pattern surrounding the 


lid and top of the pot. But alack! its 
handle has been cracked and riveted. 
(By the way, never be persuaded into 
buying cracked china, however beauti- 
ful or temptingly cheap. You will find 
that you regard it ever after with a 
shrug of contempt when it is placed 
among your sound pieces.) 

I recently came across two basin- 
shaped bowls, evidently very old, of 
the genuine powder blue; and it is so- 
called for two reasons. First, because 
of the peculiar shade the color assumes 
in high lights; secondly, because it is 
poudrée, or powdered over with a fine, 
dull gold, not always visible in a direct 
light, but caught immediately a side 
ray falls upon it. This porcelain, which 
is extremely handsome, is thick and 
solid, and the color is opaque, and 
forms from its peculiar nature an 
equivalent in blue for what the Liver 
is in red. But it is not for the modest 
collector, as it is costly, and almost as 
far beyond his purse as that fine and 
rare kind which, for want of a recog- 
nized definition, I call “black and 
gold,” of which three magnificent 
plates may be seen in the Oriental 
Room at the British Museum. The 
decoration of these is rich beyond any 
attempt at description. It should be 
seen. 

There are probably many who are 
not aware that the Museum contains a 
vast, and probably priceless, collection 
of Oriental china; and if any one who 
reads, these lines should share this 
ignorance let him hasten to repair his 
benighted condition, and visit the col- 
lection at his earliest opportunity. 

I do not claim his attention so much 
for the monumental vases and brob- 
dignagian plaques as for the smaller 
objects which seem to come within the 
possibilities of daily use; the delicate 
little cover-cups (there are two in case 
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66, of a pale duck’s-egg green, decora- 
ted with sprays of leaves and fiowers 
in autumn tints, that appear to be of 
the very finest style, both as to quality 
of porcelain and artistic finish), the 
gorgeously ornamented plates, pots, 
and bowls which are a feast to the eye, 
and cause one to marvel at the end- 
less variety of form and design which 
the artist’s genius can produce. 

Let the visitor be sure not to miss 
that curious collection in a side case 
which is labelled “Fukien” or “Blanc 
de Chine,” dated fifteenth to eighteenth 
century. It is of all shades of white, 
from bluish to cream, and is guiltless 
of any color in its decoration. Its at- 
traction depends entirely upon its 
beautiful shapes, and the extremely 
fine quality of the clay of which it is 
made, with ingenious self-colored pat- 
terns worked upon it, giving the be- 
holder the impression of great rarity 
and costliness. 

Much the same impression is con- 
veyed by the so-called “Rice” china, 
which is also principally composed of 
a greyish white (sometimes edged or 
finished with a cold pale blue), and 
pierced all over in a delicate “rice” 
pattern which is not fully seen behind 
the light, as the glaze covers the pierc- 
ing, and it is only when the light pene- 
trates it that the whole design stands 
out in a semi-transparent tracery, most 
curious and refined. 

Nor must you leave the room with- 
out seeing that vase of wondrous Maz- 
arin blue; rich, brilliant, and rare look- 
ing. There is about this an indefinable 
suggestion of Rossetti:—it is certainly 
a poem in color. Here, too, ‘you will 
find the well-known “Crackle,” from 
which sobriquet possibly arose the 


once popular delusion among the non-° 


elect that the value of old china was 
enhanced by its being cracked; while 
there are two little bowls of the Ming 
period—the one of an indescribably 
full, rich, soft green, the other of that 
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peculiarly penetrating yet subdued red, 
which I can only liken to the color of 
the old Japanese lacquer, which is 
now, we are told, an entirely lost art. 
Over the surfaces of these runs a fine 
intricate pattern of dull brownish gold, 
and the writer verily believes that with 
these two bowls in his possession he 
could die happy. Fortunately, however, 
for the peace of mind of moderate 
men, the Museum collection is so com- 
pletely above price as to be safely “be- 
yond the dreams of avarice’—or even 
of envy. 

Have you never experienced, on 
emerging into sunlight and the noisy 
traffic of the streets round Bloomsbury, 
after walking through those wonderful 
galleries of ancient sculpture in the 
Museum, that strange, eerie sensation 
that you no longer belonged to the 
present but the past? that the things 
around you were the unreal, and that 
you were in very deed translated back 
to the time of the Greeks of two thou- 
sand years ago, or the Egyptians of a 
still remoter period? After gazing up- 
on that bust which the hand of Phidias 
or Praxiteles chiselled, or the athlete 
which Myron’s genius wrought, or that 
massive scarab by a now unknown 
Egyptian whose dust has been moul- 
dering these five thousand years in its 
sarcophagus—have you not felt that 
these have really constituted your life, 
and wondered at finding yourself 
among the trivialities of to-day? 

Have you not walked the streets of 
Pompeii hand in hand with Lord Lyt- 
ton, and entered into the cultured, in- 
tellectual, self-indulgent life of the in- 
habitants of that fated city, until you 
were imbued with the certainty that 
in a former existence you, too, knew 
the dwellers in those painted villas, 
joined in their feasts, and shared in 
their emotions? 

This choice little Oriental cup now 
before me of rich “Brown Jacket,” 
with its medallions of softly brilliant 























flowers, which hails from Canton, 
seems quite as redolent of the air of 
the eighteenth century. It is emblem- 
atic not only of the history and artis- 
tic taste of the little Yellow Man and 
his flowery country, but it is a relic 
of the last two hundred years of Eng- 
lish history. Whose hands may not 
have touched it? Whose lips drunk 
from it? The trite reflection will occur 
—What might it not tell if it could but 
speak? 

Did it find a place in the private 
cabinet (where the treasures and billet- 
doux were kept) of the worldly-hearted 
Beatrix Esmond, or in the homely, 
happy country house of Colonel Lam- 
bert, where young Virginian Harry 
visited and flirted? Or did Olivia Prim- 
rose carefully wash and dust it ready 
for those festive occasions on which 
Farmer Flamborough and his bouncing 
daughters spent the day at the old 
vicarage? Or, to turn to characters 
more real (are they more real to us 
than those creations of genius?), did 
the great Sarah of Marlborough ever 
condescend to hand this very cup to 
her submissive Majesty, who some- 
times counsel took and sometimes tea, 
when administering that same “coun- 
sel” as to state and place? Or may not 
George the First’s heavily painted 
German court ladies have handled this 
innocent little bow] with their fat fin- 
gers, over their cards and scandal? 

Perchance it was among the house- 
hold possessions of her notorious Gracé 
of Kingston, whom Lewis Wingfield, 
in his brilliant novel of “Lady Grizel,” 
kills so dramatically immediately after 
her famous trial for bigamy. Or again 
—since memories of Duchesses will 
arise—has its rim been touched by the 
fair full lips of Gainsborough’s “Beauti- 
ful Duchess,” who, if rumor for once 
speaks truth, scrupled not to secure a 
vote for Fox at the price of an impress 
from those red lips? 

Was it from this cup that the lively 
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Lady Mary Wortley was drinking when 
bandying repartee or sarcasm with her 
great admirer and enemy, or was it 
lifted by the refined old hand of Mrs. 
Delany, whom Farmer George and his 
Queen, rigid as to etiquette but kindly 


at heart, delighted to honor? We feel 
convinced that she certainly must have 
kept fine Oriental about her, while 
Mrs. Montagu in her Feather Room 
could have dispensed as little with the 
ornament if not the use of the beauti- 
ful ware. 


; The birds put off their every hue 
To dress a room for Montagu. 


Sang Cowper, many of whose poems 
are filled with the suggestion of old 
china, though it may not be expressed. 

The scene changes and a stage pic- 
ture arises before me of the frail, 
warm-hearted Peg Woffington seated 
perhaps with this cup in her hand 
when Garrick’s parcel of returned let- 
ters and gifts—all but those diamond. 
buckles!—reached her after the final 
break with him. (Two such geniuses 
must necessarily have assorted ill!) Or 
was it upon an invalid’s table by her 
side in those two or three last sad 
years, when paralyzed and bed-ridden, 
as Pond has depicted her in the won- 
derfully life-like portrait which hangs 
in the National Portrait Gallery, she 
reflected upon past triumphs, and the 
short memory of the public? 

Or possibly it may once have been 
“the cup that cheered” that other great 
Sarah, Melpomene herself, as she sat 
discussing arrangements for stage pro- 
ductions with her stately brother John 
Kemble. 

Horace Walpole, that comprehensive 
collector of the beautiful, the bizarre, 
and the antique, of course had a store 
of old china and was diligent in add- 
ing to it. In 1785 we find him writing 
to Sir Horace Mann as follows:— 


On reading over your Florentine Ga- 
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zette I observed that your great Duke 
has a manufacture of porcelain. If 
any of it is sold I should be glad if 
your nephew would buy me a single 
bit—a cup or other trifle, as a sample. 
I remember that ages ago there was 
a manufacture at Florence belonging 
to Marquis Ginori, of which I wished 
for a piece but could not procure one: 
the Grand Ducal may be more attain- 
able. I have a closet furnished with 
specimens of porcelain of various coun- 
tries, besides a good deal of Fayence 
or Raphael ware, and some pieces with 
the arms of Medici. But am I not an 
old simpleton to be wanting playthings 
still?—and how like is one’s last cradle 
to one’s first!? 


Despite this reflection, Walpole per- 
severed in trying to add the desired 
specimens to his store, for a few 
months later he writes to the same 
correspondent :— 


We must hope and make visions to 
the last. J am asking for samples of 
Ginori’s porcelain at sixty-eight... . 
what signifies what baubles we pur- 
sue? Philosophers makeesystems, and 
we simpletons collections; and we are 
as wise as they. Wiser perhaps—for 
we know that in a few years our rare- 
ties will be dispersed at an auction; 
and they flatter themselves that their 
reveries will be immortal, which has 
happened to no systems yet. A curi- 
osity may rise in yalue; a system is 
exploded.? 


It is in-fact quite impossible to sepa- 
rate the life of the eighteenth century 
from this pervasive little piece of 
china. You cannot escape from it; 
even the surly, burly form of “The 
Great Lexicographer” is enmeshed in 
its associations, though one ‘may doubt 
whether he was as particular about the 
style or patterns of his cups as the 
quantity of the beverage they con- 
tained. 


1 “Letters of Horace Walpole,” edit. 1891, 
vol. viii, p. 562. . 
2 Ibid., vol. ix., p. 8. 
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Who would not have been present if 
he could at the tea table of Mrs. 
Thrale, or that of Dr. Burney and his 
daughter Fanny, quaint mixture of 
primness and vivacity that she was? 
There we should have seen the learned 
great man throw off his surly cloak, 
banish his growls, and turn the bright, 
kindly side of his nature to the light 
(as Madame D’Arblay’s Diary best 
shows us he could), bandying jokes 
with his hostesses and playfully “chaf- 
fing” “little Fanny” upon the wonder- 
ful success of her first venture into 
literature. 

Pope keeps us constantly in an at- 
mosphere of Bohea and old Oriental. 
Why, in his hands it figures, in the 
well-worn line, 


And mistress of herself though china 
fall, 


as the strongest test by which a wom- 
an’s good breeding and command of 
temper could be tried. How the sub- 
ject pervades his witty, polished verse 
is best seen in the “Rape of the 
Lock” :— 


From silver spouts the grateful liquors 
glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smok- 
ing tide— 


though in this instance it was coffee, 
and not tea which supplied the “smok- 
ing tide.” 

Again, used as an illustration:— 


Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n 
are cast 

When husbands, or when 
breathe their last; 

Or when rich china vessels fall’n from 
high, 

In glitt’ring dust and painted frag- 
ments lie. 


lap-dogs 


In the following lines the satirist’s 
juxtaposition of ideas is surely of his 
best:— 




















Whether the nympb shal] break Di- 
ana’s law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw, 

Or stain her honor, or her new bro- 
cade; 

Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquer- 
ade. 


And in the next extract, since the 
subject is obviously so much in the 
poet’s mind, he introduces it as a figure 
of Circe-like transformation:— 


Unnumber’d throngs on ev’ry side are 


seen 

Of bodies changed to various forms by 
spleen, 

Here living tea-pots stand, one arm 
held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the 
spout; 

A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, 
walks; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose- 
pie talks. 


Shades of dyspepsia defend us! what 
could a goose-pie have been like? 

But Pope by no means monopolizes 
the subject in verse. Gray in one of 
his lighter moods has left us a little 
gem of a minor poem (if we may des- 
ignate that “minor” which so nearly 
approaches perfection), in his “Lines 
to a Favorite Cat,” in which the porce- 
lain picture is as vividly suggested as 
that of the exquisite Selima herself:— 


’Twas on a lofty vase’s side 

Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 

Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes— 
She saw, and purred applause. 


Is not this dainty? 
Poets of a more homely strain also 
show that a domestic scene was hardly 
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complete without some allusion to this 
detail. In his painfully sordid depic- 
tion of “The Author’s Bedchamber,” 
Goldsmith gives us the following:— 


With beer and milk arrears the frieze 
was scored 

And five cracked tea cups dressed the 
chimney board. 


While Crabbe, perhaps the prosiest 


‘of our poets, followed, possibly quite 


unconsciously, in the self-same vein of 
ideas when he wrote:— 


And broken tea cups, wisely kept for 
show, 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten in a 
row. 


But it is not to be supposed that 
these last two instances had any refer- 
ence to choice china; they are at once 
suggestive of cottage delft or earthen- 
ware. 

We do not usually associate the mid- 
dle ages with much that is delicate 
in porcelain, but the authority already 
quoted* mentions that china was im- 
ported into Europe as far back as the 
fourteenth century, though very rarely, 
and only as an object of great value. 
The writer goes on to state that the 
name of china, as coming from the 
place of its manufacture, was given to 
it no later than the sixteenth century, 
perhaps even earlier, and points out 
that Shakespeare makes an allusion to 
it in “Measure for Measure” (was 
there anything upon the earth, or of it, 
of which Shakespeare did not know?). 
I give the passage which occurs in Act 
2, Scene 1, of the play:— 


Your honors have seen such dishes; 
they are not china dishes, but very 
good dishes, 


which also tends to show the high 
estimation in which real china 
then held. 


was 


8’ “Encyclopedia Britannica.”’ 
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One likes to invest certain charac- 
ters in more modern life with a taste 
for china, and even if there be no di- 
rect proof, it seems more than prob- 
able that Thackeray and Edward Fitz- 
gerald must have been china lovers at 
heart. 

Austin Dobson could never, we think, 
have given us his graceful eighteenth 
century pictures in verse without the 
tinkle of Oriental frequently in his 
ears. 

All Jane Austen’s novels, and much 
later, “Cranford,” are pervaded with 
an atmosphere of lavender and old 
china, while, in a lower rank of life, 
Wwe may be very sure that the self-re- 
specting Mrs. Glegg, and indeed all 
“the Dodson family” kept their best 
china in the cupboard, only to be put 
out on those state occasions on which 
their best fronts and table-linen were 
displayed. 

For a time the taste seems to have 
died out with the majority—in that 
most terrible period for all matters 
artistic—the early Victorian era, which 
may, roughly, be said to have lasted 
until the end of the sixties, and before 
the custom of afternoon tea had been 
revived. (They used to give us cake 
and wine instead in those days, I re- 
member.) But it has been steadily 
growing for several years, and we may 
in some measure have to thank the 
shade of George du Maurier for this. 
Who can forget those humorous depic- 
tions of his in Punch of the rising 
“Chinamania” of five and twenty years 
ago or more, which, while satirizing, 
he probably increased? 

One of these in particular’ comes to 
my memory, and from memory alone 
can I quote it. 

Scene. A lady seated upon a sofa; 
her head clutched between her hands 
in all the dishevelment of despair, 
gazing upon a cherished china speci- 
men lying in fragments at her feet. To 
her, enter her eldest daughter, a vista 
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of younger sisters standing in the door- 
way, looking timidly and fearfully at 
the tragedy before them. The dialogue 
ran very much in this fashion: 


Eldest Daughter—Mamma, pray do 
not go on in this dreadful manner; you 
will make yourself ill. 

Mamma.—What have I left to live for 
now? 

Eldest Daughter.—Oh, mamma! haven't 
you got me? 

Mamma.—You, child! You are not 
unique; you are only one of a set! 


This is surely the very spirit of good- 
natured satire. 

I remember, when visiting the Wal- 
lace collection at Hertford House for 
the first time, the feeling of intense 
relief as my eye fell upon two simple, 
beautifully shaped vases of the orig- 
inal, rare old Celadon of tenderest 
green, undecorated, among the cases 
of comparatively vulgar looking Sévres, 
its garish blues, pinks and greens, with 
their conventional, hard, prim bunches 
of flowers in dead white medallions, 
and arabesques of brightest gilt, posi- 
tively assaulting the eye. With what 
an air of true refinement these vases 
seemed to stand out amid their vehe- 
ment surroundings. 

And here I am again reminded of 
one of George du Maurier’s clever 
skits, though it may seem unfair to 
quote his words (and perhaps even 
misquote them) apart from his draw- 
ing. 

This represented a lady and gentie- 
man, with stiffened shoulders and 
down-turned corners to their mouths, 
ostentatiously walking away from an 
exhibition case containing a large 
specimen of Sévres, round which an 
admiring crowd had collected. It was 
underwritten, so far as I can remem- 
ber— 


Mild but firm attitude asumed to- 
wards a Sévres vase by two Connois- 
seurs who only collect Oriental Blue. 














Must the writer confess something 
of the same feeling of contempt to- 
wards the generality of European 
china? It may be that the following 
experience of his had some influence 
in creating a certain resentment to- 
wards Sévres. 

Among the family belongings had 
been for some time two pieces of this 
porcelain, which were the béte noire, as 
matters of ornament, of the writer. It 
is true that they possessed consider- 
able historic value, the casket having 
once been the property of the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette, and the bowl, 
mounted upon an elaborate ormolu 
stand, bearing the initial of the great 
Napoleon. Both were for the most part 
of the bright rose pink, with festoons 
of flowers upon white, so dear to the 
decorators of this ware; the casket 
being moreover embellished with fig- 
ures on the lid, which were rather ele- 
gant, and of the Watteau school. 

Well, a sum of money was required 
for a distinct purpose; so a solemn 
family conclave was formed round a 
table on which the two Sévres speci- 
mens were displayed, and having by 
common consent condemned them as 
“perfectly hideous” and out of all har- 
mony with their fellows, it was decided 
that they should be sold; and upon the 
writer’s shoulders fell the task of car- 
rying out this decision. 

The pieces were accordingly care- 
fully packed and taken down in a cab 
to a well-known auctioneer’s, where 
they were extracted and marched along 
in the arms of a man, their owner fol- 
lowing respectfully, as one should fol- 
low at a funeral, and displayed before 
a Presence in a faultless frock coat 
and with great urbanity of manner. 

“Good afternoon,” said the owner, “I 
have brought you two pieces of Savres 
to examine; one was the property of 
Marie Antoinette, the other was made 
for Napoleon the Great. I should be 
glad if you could sell them for me.” 
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The Presence, with a wave of his 
hand, commanded the man to undo the 
wrappings and expose the treasures to 
light. He looked at them quickly, and 
again addressing the Mere Man, said, 
“Take this gentleman and this china 
to Mr. ——’s room,” adding in the 
most insinuating of tones, “I fear it is 
not very valuable.” 

The procession re-formed and 
marched, and the owner of the china, 
now not without misgivings, found 
himself in the sanctum of another and 
perhaps even greater Presence. 

“Good afternoon,” said he. “I have 
brought you two pieces of Sévres to 
examine: one was the property of 
Marie Antoinette, the other——” but he 
got no further. 

With one rapid contemptuous flip of 
his finger-nails upon the “priceless” 
Sévres, the second Presence turned 
and exclaimed mystically: “Hard paste! 
utterly valueless, I assure you.” 

“But,” gasped its owner, feeling his 
whole being engulphed in the very 
depths of humiliation, “am I to under- 
stand that you refuse to have anything 
to do with my china—that, other con- 
siderations apart, its historic value is 
of no account? Speak, speak, oh! 
speak.” 

A cold smile played round the lips of 
the Presence as he replied in tones of 
awful politeness—“We would rather 
not have it placed upon our books, 
thank you; the man shall pack it up 
again for you—good afternoon.” 

“Yet one word more,” moaned the 
unfortunate one; “do you mean to say 
that all Sévres of the Louis Seize pe- 
riod is hard paste and worthless?” 

“There was not much soft paste 
made after Louis XV.’s reign, and the 
other is not worth consideration,” re- 
plied the remorseless one (and this was 
information with a vengeance!). 

Once again the funeral procession 
formed up, and the writer, a sadder 
and a wiser man, returned in his cab 
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with the china to the bosom of his 
family; where, amidst heartless deri- 
sion, he recounted his day’s adven- 
tures. Do you wonder if he feels a 
little sore upon the subject of Sévres? 

Apart from foreign productions, how- 
ever, one must admit a great admira- 
tion for some of the beautiful old Eng- 
lish specimens, especially for Lowes- 
toft (possibly because it comes nearest 
in appearance to Oriental), and also for 
much of the Wedgewood. 

In displaying your china, be it much 
or little, care should be taken to avoid 
all crowding. The effect of each sep- 
arate piece is marred by being huddled 
against a number of others, and a few 
selected specimens, not necessarily of 
the rarer kinds, well arranged with an 
eye to shape, size, and color, will give 
an impression of refinement and pleas- 
antness to a dwelling which hardly 
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any other form of ornamentation can 
impart. There is a cheeriness—and if 
one may so express it—a “‘liveableness” 
about old china peculiar to itself. 

If you possess some old silver snuff 
boxes or other trifles of the same metal 
it will be found that, judiciously inter- 
spersed, they will appear to great ad- 
vantage among the porcelain, and ac- 
centuate its beauty; while an old Dutch 
or Venetian glass, or a bit of Indian 
damascene work will not look amiss in 
its company. 

In fine, it matters not if your wall- 
papers be dingy, your curtains faded, 
or your carpets threadbare: who but a 
Philistine would take note of such de- 
tails while you have a few good pic- 
tures in your blackened frames, some 
good authors on your bookshelves, and 
some well-placed pieces of old china 
about your rooms? 

N. T. B. 





SENOR SAGASTA. 


The most prominent Spanish poli- 
tician, the last of the Revolutionaries 
of 1868 who rose to eminence, passed 
away on the 5th of January, in the 
person of Praixedes Mateo Sagasta. His 
parents, who belonged to the middle- 
class, resided in Logrofio, in Old Cas- 
tile; but his father, for years in active 
conspiracy with the Progressists 
against the absolutism of Ferdinand 
VI, was in exile when Praixedes 
Sagasta was born on the 2list July, 
1827, in the little town of Torrecilla 
de Cémeros, a few miles from Logrofio, 
where his mother had temporarily 
gone into retirement. 

Starting life as a Government Civil 
Engineer, he was appointed to the 
Province of Zamora, where, on account 
of his energetic efficiency, he became 
very popular in the days when good 


-O’Donnell took place 


roads and bridges were so sorely 
needed in Spain. At the age of 
twenty-seven, being already closely 
identified with the revolutionary politi- 
cal faction whose object was to depose 
Queen Isabella, he took his seat in the 
Cértes as deputy for Zamora, and vig- 
orously defended the Progressive pol- 
icy. The corruption of the Court and 
the officials, the conduct of the Sover- 
eign herself, and the constant intrigues 
of that clique of Absolutists under 
whose influence she had fallen, were 
openly denounced by Sagasta and his 
colleagues. When the coup d'état of 
in 1856 and 
search was made for the opponents to 
the dynasty, Sagasta fled the country, 
returning to Zamora when the storm 
had subsided. His re-election for that 
district was thwarted by Government 














menaces and he was defeated. He 
now resolved to establish himself in 
Madrid, where he threw all his energy 
into political agitation and edited a 
newspaper called La Iberia. During 
the O’Donnell administration he sat 
as deputy for Logrofio and strenuously 
opposed the so-called “Liberal Union” 
ministry, against which and the 
several succeeding ministries until 
1866 he inveighed through the columns 
of his newspaper. 

In 1866, having been involved in 
the abortive insurrection against the 
Queen, Sagasta deemed it prudent to 
withdraw to France. He was accord- 
ingly arraigned for high treason, found 
guilty in his absence, and condemned 
to death. During his two years’ exile 
he unceasingly conspired against 
Queen Isabella, both for the welfare 
of his country and as the only means 
by which he could hope to return to 
it. To attain the desired end he was 
ready to join hands with any party, 
and, anti-Absolutist as he was, he 
would not, apparently, have scrupled 
at an understanding with the Carlist 
faction, for he crossed over from 
France to England for the express 
purpose of finding the exiled chief of 
the first Carlist war—Don Ramon 
Cabrera. No public event, however, 
resulted from this meeting. Shortly 
afterwards he was joined by General 
Juan Prim, Marquis de Castillejos, 
who lived in Maida Vale, London, dur- 
ing the latter part of his exile. 

Meanwhile in Madrid the profligacy 
of the Court, the unconstitutional pro- 
cedure of the Queen’s advisers and the 
increasing severity with which every 
one who raised his voice in protest 
was treated, produced an effervescence 
in the people which culminated in the 
deposition of Queen Isabella, in Sep- 
tember, 1868. Francisco Serrano, 
Duque de la Torre, who in 1866 had 
suppressed the rising, now took the 
lead in the inevitable popular move- 
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ment. At Carthagena, Amiral Topete 
“pronounced” against the dynasty and 
carried the revolutionary fleet to the 
Canaries. These two leaders, together 
with Olozaga, formed a governing 
triumvirate until the arrival of Prim 
and Sagasta, who landed at CAédiz. 
Supreme rule was at once vested in 
General Prim, who became Dictator, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, with 
Sagasta as one of his ministers. 
Ministerial responsibility soon con- 
vinced Sagasta—hitherto an ardent 
demagogue—of the impracticability of 
his early theories, and with his modi- 
fied views his administration differed 
widely from the iconoclastic principles 
enounced through the medium of La 
Iberia. Indeed, it is interesting to 
compare the bold censure and the 
virtuous indignation expressed by the 
young deputy Sagasta in his vehement 
speeches prior to 1866 against ministe- 
rial interference in elections with the 
practice, in later years, of Prime 
Minister Sagasta, who over and over 
again resorted to the very expedient 
he had denounced. He possessed no 
private fortune: political office was his 
livelihood, and he was blessed with a 
conscience elastic enough to fit him 
for any form of Government. When 
the Dictator Prim invited Amadeo, 
Duke of Aosta, to accept the throne, 
Sagasta’s democratic opinions had so 
signally changed that he was willing 
to hold office during the two years of 
the Italian Prince’s kingship. Nor was 
he discouraged by the ghastly sight of 
his Chief Prim, who, on the 30th 
December, 1870, before Amadeo ar- 
rived in the capital, paid the penalty 
of death for his temerity in re-estab- 
lishing the monarchy. Sagasta was a 
minister throughout this brief reign, 
beset with numerous enemies who not 
only taunted him for the facility with 
which he could mould his politics to 
suit the circumstances, but openly ac- 
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cused him of appropriating State funds 
to his own use. 

Had Prim lived, probably King 
Amadeo would not have abdicated 
after so short a reign. As it was, the 
Sovereign really had no strong sup- 
porter left, and it was only due to the 
innate chivalry of the Spaniards that 
he was tolerated so long and allowed 
to retire in peace to his native coun- 
try, where he wrote his “Reminiscen- 
ces of a King.” When I was in Spain 
two years after Amadeo’s abdication 
many Spaniards alluded to him with 
pity, others with contempt, but I heard 
no one wish he were still there. Even 
the titles which he granted so lavishly 
were spoken of with derision, and a 
“Marqués de Amadeo” was for years 
after looked upon as a parvenu amongst 
the older nobility. Amadeo’s last 
Prime Minister, Ruiz Zorrilla, was a 
republican at heart: he became Chief 
Magistrate after the departure of 
Amadeo, and all his life refused to 
acknowledge the Bourbon restoration. 

Sagasta was quite prepared for the 
situation created by the abdication. 
Together with his colleagues in the 
Prim party, he at once accepted the 
Republic as easily as he would have 
accepted another King, but opposed to 
him there were such men as Salmeron 
and Emilio Castelar, who consistently 
adhered to their republican doctrines 
and strenuously fought against any 
ministerial combination which could 
include Sagasta. Castelar, in fact, had 
been the greatest thorn in the side of 
the fallen régime, and his eloquent 
speeches contributed as much as any- 
thing else to bring about the overthrow 
of the monarchy. Why Amadeo re- 
linquished the crown will be best 
understood from the following para- 
graph in the Deed of Abdication which 
he signed on 11th February, 1873. It 
says:— 

“I have worn the Crown of Spain 
for two years, and Spain lives in con- 
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stant strife, with the prospect of peace 
and happiness which I desire for her 
farther away than ever. If the ene- 
mies to her happiness were foreigners, 
then at the head of these valiant sol- 
diers I would be the first to go out to 
meet them, but all those who with the 
pen, by word of mouth, and with the 
sword, perpetuate the nation’s sorrows 
are Spaniards, all of whom seek to 
justify their acts, invoking the sacred 
name of Fatherland. Amongst the 
confusion and contradictory clamor of 
the many parties, and such clashing 
of public opinion, it is impossible to 
judge which is right, and more difficult 
still to find a remedy for the evil.” 
Sagasta was forced into political 
seclusion upon the proclamation of the 
Republic which lasted from 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1873, to the 3rd of January, 
1874, and served the useful purpose 
of demonstrating the futility of 
citizen rule over an ignorant democ- 
racy. Ruiz Zorrilla, Figueroa, Pi y 
Margall, Salmeron and Castelar, each 
in his turn was at last afforded the 
opportunity of putting his  long- 
cherished ideals to the test, and each 
one signally failed to establish a 
stable Government. “Government by 
the will of the people!” Castelar is 
said to have exclaimed; “Why, the 
people have a hundred wills!” It 
took only a few weeks to convince 
Castelar that the President of a Span- 
ish Republic must necessarily choose 
between Dictatorship and resignation, 
so he forthwith dissolved the Cértes 
and ruled for a few months on absolu- 
tist principles. To his great surprise 
when the Cértes reassembled they 
refused by a majority of ten to ratify 
his acts as Dictator, whereupon he at 


‘once resigned, and from that moment 


no real Government existed. The 
Moderates (Sagasta’s friends) had de- 
feated the Dictatorship; the Conser- 
vatives had held themselves aloof 
from active politics during these 














socialistic experiments, and it was at 
this crisis that General Pavia, as Cap- 
tain-General of Madrid, entered the 
Congress with a body of troops and 
drove out the deputies on the 3rd of 
January, 1874. The succeeding Gov- 
ernment—Republican in form, but in 
reality only a stepping-stone to the 
Bourbon restoration—was headed by 
Marshal Serrano, supported by a 
Cabinet of Moderates, amongst whom 
appeared Praixedes Sagasta. Men in 
high position immediately conspired 
against this second Republic, which 
lasted only a year, when Marshal 
Martinez Campos issued his famous 
pronunciamiento proclaiming a monar- 
chy under Alfonso, the son of the 
ex-Queen Isabella. Such a_ shifty 
politician as Sagasta found no difficulty 
in acknowledging the restoration of 
the dynasty he had helped to demolish, 
and he became leader of the Liberals 
in opposition to the Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Don Antonio Cfinovas del 
Castillo. In 1881 he became Prime 
Minister, and after that up to the 
assassination of Caénovas on the 8th of 
August, 1897, these two political leaders 
alternated in the premiership by bring- 
ing about a crisis whenever it suited 
their convenience. During those six- 
teen years Sagasta was Prime Minister 
four times and C&novas three times. 
Throughout his political career, after 
he first became Prime Minister, Sagas- 
ta seemed always reluctant to defend 
a bold policy for fear of losing public 
favor. Thus in 1897 he came to a 
tacit understanding with C4&novas re- 
garding his Cuban policy, whereas 
subsequent events have proved that 
had he opposed that policy it would 
have been better for Spain. 

Upon the death of Canovas the War 
Minister, General Azcfrraga, carried 
on the Government with the existing 
Cabinet for a few weeks, until Sagas- 
ta took office with the hopeless policy 
of grudgingly granting autonomy to 
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the Antilles when it was too late, and 
although he cannot be accounted re- 
sponsible for the events which led up 
to the American Ultimatum of April, 
1898, yet had his patriotism outweighed 
his dread of unpopularity he would not 
have accepted the American challenge, 
in view of the dilapidated condition of 
Spain’s resources, which a Prime Minis- 
ter ought to be better cognizant of 
than the populace who clamor for war. 
From the Parliamentary Debates after 
the war we learn that Sagasta was in- 
formed by military and naval experts 
of the real condition of things, but he 
had not the spirit to reveal to the nation 
that, notwithstanding the many mil- 
lions exacted in taxes, often at the 
point of the bayonet in the case of the 
Food Tax, the so-called efficiency and 
preparedness were a positive fraud. 
Within a month after the war broke 
out he sought to shift the responsibility 
on to other shoulders by tendering his 
resignation to the Queen Regent, who 
declined to accept it. The Treaty of 
Peace, signed in Paris on the 10th of 
December, 1898, had to be ratified 
within six months from that date. 
Sagasta, anticipating the scorn with 
which the culmination of his greatest 
folly would be received by his enemies, 
insisted upon resigning, despite the 
entreaties of the Queen Regent that he 
should remain in office until the Treaty 
had been ratified by the Cértes. 

The C&novas party broke up com- 
pletely on the death of its leader, and 
a new Conservative group, headed by 
Francisco Silvela, the present Prime 
Minister, but too small to constitute a 
Government, coalesced with the ultra- 
clerical followers of Camilo Polavieja 
in opposition to the Liberals, and 
Silvela for the first time became Prime 
Minister. Such a retrogressive com- 
bination produced great uneasiness 
throughout the country. Polavieja 
suddenly withdrew from the coalition 
and has not since been heard of in 
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the political world. Shortly afterwards 
Silvela resigned and was succeeded by 
the Azcfrraga Ministry, which in 
March, 1901, made way for the return 
of the Liberals under Sagasta. A 
serious economic situation resulting 
from the war had to be faced. Riots 
broke out in many towns, and a year 
ago strikers practically held Barcelona 
like a besieged city for five days. In 
November, 1901, the question of the 
Religious Associations arose, and 
Sagasta’s leaning towards submission 
to Rome in Spanish home affairs, 
whilst he made speeches at the same 
time on Liberal lines in Parliament, 
caused a plot to be formed to subvert 
the Government by a coup détat. 
Hints of this movement were given to 
me in Madrid at the time by one of the 
principals concerned in it. No doubt 
the intention leaked out in some way, 
for in March, 1902, Sagasta reconstruc- 
ted his Cabinet, very adroitly admitting 
into it the extreme Radical, Sefior 
Canalejas, whose views regarding 
Vatican influence were, however, too 
advanced for any Catholic monarchy, 
and in a couple of months he resigned. 

The chief event in the last year of 
Sagasta’s life was undoubtedly the 
Coronation of the boy King Alfonso 
XIII, on the 17th of May, 1902. The 
close of the Regency would have 
been a fitting occasion on which defi- 
nitely to retire from active politics; 
had he resolved to do so he would, no 
doubt, have saved himself the dis- 
courtesy to which he was subjected 
during the past year in the Cértes, 
and of which he complained to the 
King when, on the 2nd of December 
last, a month after he had _recon- 
structed the Cabinet, he was defeated 


upon a vote of censure and tendered’ 


his final resignation. The discourtesy 
in the Cértes which he resented was, 
in reality, due to his own impassive- 
ness. When last year I listened toa 
debate in the Cértes on the burning 
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question of the Religious Associations, 
Sagasta uttered only four words:—‘“It 
is not true’’—in response to the appeals 
of the deputies to declare the Govern- 
ment policy. Ata later sitting Romero 
Robledo affirmed that if the Prime 
Minister were no longer capable of 
governing he ought to resign forth- 
with, for the interests of the State 
could not be subordinated to personal 
consideration. 

The private life of Sefior Sagasta 
was of the simplest. He dressed 
carelessly, ate and smoked little, dis- 
liked ostentation, and amassed no 
riches. He was an assiduous worker, 
quick at grasping the details of any 
subject, and his usefulness was per- 
haps greater as a Cabinet Minister 
than a Government leader. Coura- 
geous, imperturbable and emotionless, 
his chief characteristic was astuteness. 
His frigid serenity was remarkable 
for a Spaniard. Full of imagination, 
initiative and clever device, he lacked 
the power of execution and that im- 
posing individuality which necessarily 
belongs to the born leader. His 
oratory was devoid of those flowery 
phrases which often adorned his op- 
ponents’ speeches, but his fluency of 
language and his skill in sophistical 
argument generally enabled him to 
foil his keenest Parliamentary adver- 
saries. 

Upon the whole he cannot be regard- 
ed as a great politician, for if ever he 
conceived a master stroke of policy, he 
was held back by the fear of losing 
that popularity to which he was ready 
to sacrifice everything. In every politi- 
eal crisis which in his time left its 
mark upon the history of his country, 
he was but the follower of a bolder 
genius, yet we must admire the talent 
with which he held together for 
twenty-one years a party numerous 
enough to serve as a healthy counter- 
poise to retrogressive clericalism. His 
loss will be the less felt in political 
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circles because he had outlived his 
capacity to govern. But his fellow- 
citizens may well revere the memory 
of one whose public achievements far 
outbalanced his deficiencies, whilst the 
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reigning family cannot fail to think 
with gratitude of the statesman who 
faithfuly piloted their fortunes through 
a sea of calamities. 

John Foreman. 





A HELPER AND FRIEND OF MANKIND. 


Only perhaps in the unpretending 
building in Regent Street where last 
Saturday he died have flags been fly- 
ing this week at half-mast; but there 
is hardly any part of the British Em- 
pire where the tidings that Quintin 
Hogg had fallen at his post have failed 
to bring into some lives the shadow 
of personal bereavement. Of him, with 
singular exactitude of application, 
might be used very many of the lines 
of Matthew Arnold’s noble tribute to 
his father:— 


Thou wouldst not alune 

Be saved... alone 

Conquer and come to thy goal, 

Leaving the rest in the wild. ... 

Still thou turnedst, and still 

Beckonedst the trembler, and still 

Gavest the weary thy hand.... 

And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are 
gone.... 

. .. Souls temper’d with fire, 

Fervent, heroic, and good, 

Helpers and friends of mankind. 


The soul of Quintin Hogg was 
caught early by the tempering fire. Of 
this his having held Bible-classes while 
a boy at Bton is evidence enough, al- 
though the attendance of as many as 
half of the boys in his house at those 


gatherings was probably attributable, ; 


at least in part, to the fact that Hogg 
was quite one of the most brilliant 
football players ever seen on the Eton 
or any other playing-fields. How hotly 
the same fire was burning a year or 


two later was shown by the sense of 
something nearly amounting to com- 
pulsion under which he entered upon 
his forty years of labor for the helping 
of the youth of London. Immediately 
on leaving Eton he plunged into work 
among the poorest and most neglected 
of London boys, not knowing whither 
it would lead him; and the contrast 
between their lot and that of his own 
class was simply intolerable to him. 
“I had never,” he wrote long after- 
wards, “been brought into contact with 
real poverty and want before, and felt 
almost as though I should go mad un- 
less I did something to try and help 
some of the wretched little chaps I 
used to find running about the streets.” 
And so, as everyone has seen from the 
obituary notices, he began by teaching 
reading, with the Bible as reading 
book, to two boy crossing-sweepers at 
night under the Adelphi arches. But 
he was soon convinced that, for him 
at any rate, equipment to help street 
boys must be based upon genuine 
knowledge of their point of view. It 
followed, as of necessity, that he took 
the most simple and direct steps to 
place himself at their point of view, 
by becoming one of them himself. For 
two or three nights a week for six 
months he lived their life—blacking 
boots, holding horses, or doing any 
other odd jobs he saw them doing, and 
sleeping out with them on barges, un- 
der tarpaulins, or on a ledge of the 
Adelphi arches—breakfasting, unsus- 
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pected, with his father next morning 
in Carleton Gardens. Round such a 
nucleus of fact legends must accrete, 
and it is with reluctance that one is 
now enjoined by the higher criticism 
not to believe that he once blacked Sir 
James Weir Hogg’s boots for the usual 
fee. It would be rash to dogmatize for 
or against the general need for an 
apprenticeship like that accepted by 
Quintin Hogg, with all its inevitably 
repulsive accessories, in the case of 
those who wish to exert the most pow- 
erful leverage on the lives of the least 
fortunate of their fellow-citizens. Opin- 
ions of great weight might undoubted- 
ly be quoted on either side of that 
question. It is in some respects akin 
to the problem presented by the differ- 
ence between the methods of Roman 
Catholic and other Christian mission- 
aries in Oriental countries. But what- 
ever may be the sound conclusion on 
the issues raised at large, there can 
hardly be a doubt of the rightness of 
the instinct by which Hogg was guided 
in his own case. If, with the great 
advantage given him with all boys by 
the possession of the assured confi- 
dence of manner and bearing which so 
usually accompanies athletic prowess, 
he was yet conscious of a damaging 
aloofness, it would indeed be presump- 
tuous to say that he chose a wrong way 
of breaking it down. For that he did 
break it down is a fact which has been 
written triumphantly on the lives of 
hundreds—indeed, of thousands—whose 
greatest pride has been, and is, that 
he was their friend. Once down, too, 
Quintin Hogg took very good care that 
no wall or hedge of division should 
ever grow up again. Having estab- 
lished a ragged school, for two or three 
years he scarcely missed his attendance 
at it for a single night, and his at- 
tendance meant hard teaching from 7 
to 10 o’clock. Moreover, when rather 
later on he had established a “two- 
penny dosshouse” for boys at his 
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school, who otherwise would have been 
sleeping in thieves’ kitchens and re- 
cruiting the criminal population, he 
and a master whom he had engaged 
divided between them the duty of 
sleeping in a kind of cubicle at the end 
of a dormitory holding forty, and of 
seeing that the other inmates got up 
for their work at any hour from 5.30 
a.m. onwards. 


Too long, though most attractive, 
would it be to tell here the story of 
the steady development of Quintin 
Hogg’s undertakings,—partly through 
the introduction of necessary classifi- 
cation among the ever-growing num- 
bers of boys of various social grades 
and antecedents who were drawn to- 
gether by the irresistible magnetism of 
the schools dominated by his personal- 
ity. Towards that development he gave 
his money, if possible, as freely as he 
lavished all the leisure which, as a 
first-rate man of business much en- 
gaged in the City, he possessed. For 
many years he is said to have spent 
£5,000 a year in meeting the difference 
between the fees paid by the members 
of the classes and clubs at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic and the expenses of 
maintaining them; and these subven- 
tions, together with the very large 
sums which he devoted to the purchase 
(in 1881) of the original building and 
its conversion and equipment for the 
uses of that most remarkable institu- 
tion, are estimated at not less than 
£100,000, which, however, was but a 
part of his manifold, well-considered, 
and carefully applied benefactions. 
There are no words of praise adequate 
for the merits of generosity of this 
kind, not a shilling of which is wasted, 
or in the least degree checks self-help 
in a single beneficiary. The whole 
idée mére of the Polytechnic, too, was 
in the highest degree and the best 
sense liberal. In Mr. Hogg’s plain 
words, “what we wanted to develop 
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our Institute into”—it was then (1880) 
in Long Acre—“‘was a place which 
should recognize that God had given 
man more than one side to his charac- 
ter, and where we could gratify any 
reasonable taste, whether athletic, in- 
tellectual, spiritual, or social.” And 
for twenty-one years that is what the 
“Poly” has done and has been. Its 
very great value as an agency for tech- 
nical instruction of the most varied 
descriptions has been, happily, for 
many years recognized and stimulated 
by substantial grants from the London 
County Council. The value of its sec- 
ondary and higher teaching is attested 
by numerous degrees and scholarships 
of many kinds won by its students. The 
interests of physical development and 
prowess are promoted by the provision 
of large cricket and tennis grounds, 
and by the existence of many very 
flourishing clubs for the pursuit of 
athletics of various sorts. Other recre- 
ations, meeting tastes for country life, 
for literature, and for public affairs, 
are supported by distinct societies. And 
at the heart and centre of the whole, 
recognized as the dominating inspira- 
tion, but never obtruded, has ever been 
an intense Christian faith, on the part 
of men ready and eager to afford aids 
to the cultivation of the religious life 
by all who cared to use them. Chief 
among those men, though zealously 
and powerfully supported by associ- 
ates of like temper to his own, has 
always been the founder, Quintin 
The Spectator. 
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Hogg. For many years he knew every 
member of the “Poly” personally; he 
was always accessible to any member 
—and there are now fifteen thousand 
of them—who wished for advice as to 
the things of the body, mind, or soul; 
and for such and divers administrative 
purposes (besides the conduct of direct 
religious instruction on Sundays) he 
spent there several hours of almost 
every day of his life in London. 

No human being can measure either 
the amount of self-sacrifice concen- 
trated in such a life as that of which 
we have been speaking, or the extent 
of its contribution, direct and indirect, 
alike to the higher and the more ma- 
terial welfare of the nation. To contem- 
plate it is impossible without the con- 
viction that in the multiplication of 
such lives, combining a fervent piety 
with a wide human outlook, would be 
found the solution of almost all the 
problems which most grievously oppress 
us. Quintin Hogg was not a man of 
genius, not even a man of at all re- 
markable intellectual grasp; but he had 
an intense and consecrated purpose, 
and a genuine and sympathetic com- 
prehension of the many-sided nature of 
man. It is the business of our 
Churches and our now reconstituted 
national system of education to pro- 
vide the England of the twentieth cen- 
tury with larger numbers of citizens 
of such spirit and with such ideals. 
By their success or failure in doing so 
they will be judged by future genera- 
tions. 
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“All minerals, as also all metals, are 
born of one Principium or beginning, 
to wit, of a vapor, which the superior 
stars do, as it were, extract from the 
element of the earth by a certain dis- 
tillation of the Macrocosm or greater 
world, the influx of which upper astral 
heat, operates upon things below, by 
an aerial fiery property, infusing it in, 
spiritually and invisibly.” Thus Basil 
Valentine in his “Triumphal Chariot 
of Antimony,” a book much sought 
after in its day, which was supposed 
to contain, among other things, the se- 
eret by which all other metals could 
be transformed into gold. The sen- 
tence quoted gives a fairly typical 
statement of the theory which the al- 
chemists had built up out of the débris 
of Alexandrian science. The Coptic 
monks, who were the first practisers 
of the art, had inherited almost in 
spite of themselves some shreds of the 
knowledge of chemical processes 
which the wisdom of the Ptolemies 
had caused to be brought about by 
their endowment of research and of 
patient experiment. But their national 
and professional ignorance had led the 
monkish alchemists to strangely per- 
vert it. The Egyptian authors of 
some of the earliest alchemical MSS. 
found it necessary to explain to their 
Christian disciples that “serpent’s 
blood” really meant the stone called 
hzmatite, “the seed of the Sun” white 
hellebore and the like, which is much 
as if a modern druggist’ should need 
to be told that “dragon’s blood” does 
not presuppose the slaughter of a fab- 
ulous animal, and that “hart’s tongue” 
does not denote any part of a four- 
footed beast, but is the name of a 
common fern. But suck mistakes in 
detail were nothing compared with 
the misconceptions of the aim and 
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method of science which their theo- 
logical prepossessions led them to 
form. Being both by nature and train- 
ing averse from the patient investiga- 
tion and deduction which had already 
brought the Greek philosophers half- 
way on the road to truth, they substi- 
tuted everywhere analogy for analysis, 
and lent to inanimate matter the voli- 
tion and passions that they found 
swaying the minds of men. As there 
were seven planets—an assumption 
better founded than they knew—there 
must, it was argued, be seven metals 
corresponding to them. And as the 
soul of the Christian was, in theory at 
all events, struggling to free itself 
from the weight and oppression of his 
earthly desires, so six of these metals, 
lead, tin, iron, copper, mercury, and 
silver, were supposed to be anxious to 
lay aside the base matter with which 
they were mixed and to appear as the 
pure representatives of the sun or 
gold. Hence it was only necessary for 
the alchemist to help them to the 
accomplishment of their aspirations, 
and he would be doing a work not only 
pleasing to God, but profitable to him- 
self. This was to be brought about 
by the study of Nature indeed, but by 
a method entirely different from that 
of their heathen predecessors. The 
mode adopted by the Creator at the 
creation of the world was that to be 
followed, and might be expected to 
reveal itself, not to experiment, but to 
prayer. Hence all alchemical opera- 
tions began with prayer, and intuition 
was thought to be a surer way of ar- 
riving at Nature’s secrets than the 
older method of trial and error. So 
the alchemists blundered on from one 
mistake to another, always jealously 
watched by the Church, who accused 
them, with some show of reason, of 
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a leaning towards Oriental heresies, 
until the revival of learning and its 
political consequences freed science 
from its fetters. But at first, like a 
prisoner long bound, it could make 
little use of its freedom, and it was 
not until Lavoisier, the great chemist 
who perished in the French Revolu- 
tion, formulated the truth that “noth- 
ing is created in the operations either 
of art or of nature,” and that the 
united mass of all substances subject- 
ed to physical or chemical change in 
every case remains constant, that the 
modern science of chemistry can be 
said to have been born. Thereafter its 
progress was rapid. Our own country- 
man, John Dalton, in 1808, taking up 
the investigation of the atoms or in- 
divisible quantities of substances cen- 
turies before shadowed forth by De- 
mocritus of Abdera and his followers, 
showed that each of the elementary 
substances in Nature has its specific 
atomic weight, which is as character- 
istic of it as, and much more constant 
than any of, its physical properties or 
its external appearance. From that 
time, the study of chemistry was 
largely occupied with the investiga- 
tion and determination of atomic 
weights, until none of the seventy-six 
so-called elements—from the gas hy- 
drogen which is so light as to be reck- 
oned as unity or the lowest in the scale 
to the rare metal uranium just two 
hundred and forty times as heavy as 
hydrogen—remained without its dis- 
tinguishing weight. And now began 
the romance of modern chemistry. 
Comparing those weights of the atoms 
of the different elementary substances, 
it was seen that those whose atomic 
weights were fairly close to each 
other were also alike in their external 
appearance or other physical proper- 
ties. Thus they can be divided into 
groups in which both their atomic 
weights and physical properties rough- 
ly correspond; and while, for instance, 
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the halogens or salt-forming sub- 
stances, chlorine, iodine, and bromine, 
forms one group giving similar reac- 
tions and combining in something like 
the same proportions, the triad of met- 
als, iron, nickel, and cobalt, whose 
atomic weights are far greater, show 
a similar degree of correspondence 
among themselves. To this, which was 
in the main the discovery of the Rus- 
sian chemist Mendelecf, was added the 
further demonstration that the atomic 
weights of nearly all the elementary 
substances were exact multiples of the 
unity represented by hydrogen, and 
that in the few exceptions which 
seemed to controvert this generaliza- 
tion, there was ground for supposing 
error in the calculation of the atomic 
weight. It seems difficult to resist the 
further conclusion that all the so 
called chemical elements are really 
compounds formed by the addition in 
regularly varying proportions of what 
may be collectively called “matter” to 
some substance (or substances) hith- 
erto unknown. 

The search for this unknown sub- 
stance or “First Matter’ is, therefore, 
that on which modern chemists are at 
present engaged, and it bears a singu- 
lar though not an exact likeness to 
that of their predecessors, the alche- 
mists. Were it successful, it does not 
follow that we should immediately 
know how to “make” gold, but we 
should at any rate know how gold is 
made, and this might prove to be a 
very considerable step towards the 
process of its manufacture. This 
might not be in itself desirable, but a 
greater power of synthesis or the arti- 
ficial construction of elements would 
be an inestimable blessing to man- 
kind, and would probably solve at one 
blow the problem of the costless pro- 
duction of light and power. What the 
prospects of success are it is some- 
what difficult to say, as men of sci- 
ence do not always care to give to the 
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public the results of their uncomple- 
ted investigations. But it may per- 
haps be said that a clue has been ob- 
tained in the fact that the “radio- 
activity” or power of emitting rays 
seems to increase in direct ratio with 
the atomic weight of substances, and 
this may yet be followed to a success- 
ful issue. But we may be quite sure 
that the methods of investigation now 
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being followed by the new alchemists 
will be diametrically opposed to those 
of the old, that the induction coil will 
have replaced the formulas couched in 
meaningless gibberish, and the elec- 
troscope the magician’s wand. So 
great a change has followed the aban- 
donment by science of mystical for 


rational methods. 
F. Legge. 
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Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s story 
“His Daughter First” which is now 
running as a serial in the Atlantic, 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. in May. 


German and Norwegian translations 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” have been 
prepared; the latter for immediate pub- 
lication in the “Morgenbladet” of 
Christiania. Next fall, M. Brunetiére 
will begin publishing the story as a 
serial in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” 


There has been a curious contro- 
versy over the proposed publication of 
a biography of the late George Doug- 
las Brown, author of “The House with 
the Green Shutters.” Mr. Brown’s 
friends, including the young lady 
whom he was engaged to marry, have 
asked for an injunction against the 
biography which was lately announced, 
and it now appears that there is to be 
published a volume containing his un- 
published manuscripts, prefaced by an 
authorized memoir. 
who 
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writes to Macmillan’s Magazine, is 
much disturbed by the insidious ad- 
vances of the London Times to Ameri- 
canized English. Archbishop Tait was 
quoted as having written: “An ap- 
parent combine of much-respected 
names.” “An Unhappy Englishman” 
fled to a friend who had upon his 
shelves “The Life of Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait,” turned up the passage, and 
lo! the Archbishop had not written 
“combine” but “combination.” Why 
should the “Times,” asks this alarmed 
writer, “change the eminently respect- 
able combination into the disreputable 
combine?” And since then, adds this 
“Unhappy Englishman,” the “Times” 
has printed such “ineffable abomina- 
tions as portraitist and landscapist.” 


Miss Marie Corelli has printed a pro- 
test against the modernizing of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon by the erection of a Car- 
negie Free Library next to Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. She says that the 
Stratford townspeople are by no means 
over-anxious to possess a Free Library 
at all, and that if money is to be 
spent they would prefer to have it go 
towards restoring some of their fif- 
teenth century carved house fronts. 





Books and Authors. 


But, why should the Stratford towns- 
people look Mr. Carnegie’s gift in the 
mouth? If they don’t want a Free 
Library, doubtless Mr. Carnegie will 
not insist upon enforcing one upon 
them; but the restoration of fifteenth 
century carved house fronts is not in- 
cluded in Mr. Carnegie’s schemes of 
philanthropy. 


Mr. John Lane announces a new se- 
ries to be called “The Country Hand- 
books,” a collection of volumes dealing 
entirely with the country and country 
life, The first volume, to appear short- 
ly, is written by the editor, Mr. Harry 
Roberts. “The Tramp’s Handbook,” 
for the use of travellers, soldiers, cy- 
clists, and lovers of the country, deals 
with the practical as well as the idyllic 
side of tramping and camping out. The 
author gives useful advice on the cook- 
ing utensils necessary for a camping- 
out party, and discourses on the slang 
of the open road and other matters of 
interest. Other volumes are in prepa- 
ration, including “The Motor Book,” 
by R. J. Mecredy; “The Still Room,” 
by Mrs. Charles Roundell; “The Bird 
Book,” by A. J. R. Roberts; “The Tree 
Book,” by Mary Rowles Jarvis; “The 
Woman out of Doors,” by Menie Mu- 
riel Dowie. 


The biographical edition of Dickens 
has so far exceeded the expectations 
of the publishers that they have de- 
cided to add a further volume to the 
series, making nineteen in all. This 
new volume will contain the less- 
known writings of Dickens, including 
the “Sketches of Young Couples,” “The 
Mudfog Papers,” etc., besides a com- 
plete set of the prefaces contributed 
by Dickens himself to all the editions 
of his works. This will render the 
“Biographical Edition” the most com- 
plete edition of Dickens’s works now 
before the public. The biographical in- 
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troductions, the authorship of which 
has hitherto been veiled under initials, 
are from the pen of Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
who is now managing director of the 
firm so long associated with Dickens's 
name. 


That most engaging of modern his- 
torians, Justin McCarthy, has found a 
congenial theme in his latest work, 
“The Reign of Queen Anne,” published 
by Harper & Brothers in two volumes. 
It is not in Mr. McCarthy to be unin- 
teresting: the charm of his historical 
narrative holds the attention of the 
reader far more absorbingly, let us say, 
than the average historical romance. 
He is equally at home in the fields of 
politics and literature, and in the pres- 
ent work he traverses both of them, 
for the age of Anne was the age of 
Marlborough, who was equally great in 
statesmanship and in arms, and it was 
the age, in literature, of Pope and 
Swift and Steele and Addison and De- 
foe and Prior and many others. The 
story of these and other distinguished 
folk, the conditions under which they 
lived, their achievements and failures, 
their bickerings and their friendships, 
and the part which they played in 
what was going on in the world about 
them is told by Mr. McCarthy in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired either in point of vividness or of 
impartiality. His is a light touch: per- 
haps there may be those among pro- 
found students of history who will say 
that it does not go deep enough in the 
analysis of principles and motives. But 
if it be a service to make the England 
of two centuries ago near and real, and 
to cause its dames and courtiers, its 
dandies and fine ladies, its statesmen, 
generals and men of letters to move 
before the reader’s eye, we are in- 
debted to Mr. McCarthy for that ser- 
vice. 





In Winter.— The Song of the Derelict. 


IN WINTER. 


Each season has its beauty; not alone 

When Spring comes girt with sunshine 
and with showers, 

Or grassy June with wealth of leaves 
and flowers, 

Or glowing Autumn fiery-hued is 
shown 

“The Earth’s continuous pageant; not 
unknown 

Is the still charm of Winter’s briefer 
hours, 

High on the hill a lonely beech-tree 
towers 

Columnar, round its buttressed stem 

are strewn 

red-brown leaves, 

against the sky 

Where softest white fades into palest 
blue 

Stand in clear tracery the branches 
bare; 

Thin streaks of snow in yon brown 
field hard by 

Lie bright between bold ridges shoul- 
dering through, 

And there’s a touch of frost within the 
air, 


The while up 


Leveson Gower. 


SEARCH. 
Let us go seek the sun. This sullen 
sky 
With storm-cleuds drifting slowly 
one by one, 
Weighs on my heart till I am like to 
die. 
Let us go seek the sun. 


Ah, somewhere in some hollow of the 
hills, 
’Twixt rocky cliff and boundless, 
tireless sea, 
Bright with the sun and green with 
murmuring rills, 
A Paradise is spread for you and me. 


There Death and Love come (they are 
brothers there, ; 
In that strange land which smiles 
for evermore); 
Death, the same Death we knew, so 
fierce and fair, 
But Love wears not the guise which 
once he wore. 


There Love is mightier than the Love 
we know; 
There Love is older than he used to 


be: 
The wavering youth is grown a man; 
and oh, 
He has the untiring passion of the 
sea! 


Let us go seek the sun, and, sailing 
forth, 
Reach lands where life seems ever 
just begun. 
linger in 
North? 
Let us go seek the sun. 
Hugh McCulloch. 


Why this quickly-aging 


THE SONG OF THE DERELICT. 


When the hour is gone, and the leaf 
grown brown, 

Its green delight over,—far better be 
down! 

Well if the wind come then, and de- 
liver 

The leaf to the earth or the sea-going 
river: 

What should it do there, outliving its 
day? 

Well if the wind come, and blow it away. 


For a leaf I have seen, still left, with- 
ering on 

Between the wind and the wintry sun, 

Wrinkled and wizened,—shaming the 
hour 

When the beech-tree was proud and 
the birch in flower: 

What, said I, avails it, outliving its day? 

Well if the wind come, and blow it away. 


Well if the wind stoop down in its 
force, 
When the life is lived out, for better 
or worse. 
Good Lord, I pray now, take thought 
and deliver 
Old age in its time, as the leaf to the 
river: 
What should it do there, outliving its 
day? 
Well if the wind come, and blow it away.. 
Ernest Rhys. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 





